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The Lover. 
By Mary larke Huntington. 
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THE SONGS MY MOTHER USED TO SING. 


/ had listened, but his sermon 
Failed to reach my hard old heart. 
He must be a powerful preacher 
Who can make my tear-drops start. 
But, [ tell you, I was softened, 
And the tears began to fall, 
When his voice was raised in singing 
Songs [ loved when I was small :— 
When his old voice swelled in singing 
°Til it made the old church ring 
With the melodies my mother 


Used to sing ! 


I recalled, while he was singing 
Those old songs so dear to me, 

The dear time of life's bright morning, 
When I sat on mother’s knee. 

Soon my tears were faster flowing 
Than in all my life before, 

for I heard poor mother singing 
As she sung to me of yore. 

Oh, the peace that filled my bosom! 
All my cares and pains took wing 

While he sang the songs my mother 


Used to sing / 


Oh, 1 care not how hard-hearted 
Or ungodly you become ; 

Care not whither you may wander, 
Whither you may make your home: 

Ontil death has closed your eyelids, 
To your memory will cling 

Those sweet melodies your mother 


Used to sing ! 


—JaAMES Rowe. 


JULY, 1894. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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ABOUT FOOD AND FEEDING ABROAD. 
Their Attractive Characteristics. 


FRENCH COOKERY LECTURES. 


BY MARIA PARLOA, 

SHALL always regret that I did not attend all 
the cookery lectures at the Culinary Exposi- 
tion. The names of seven chefs were down 
as lecturers. It happened that I saw only 
Colombié, Driessens and Couét. The lec- 

tures were given at one end of one of the large halls. 
A platform had been erected here and on it were 
placed an immense gas range, suitable for roasting, 
broiling and baking. Near this large range was a 
small gas stove for roasting and broiling. This stove 
had a clock-work attachment, which turned the spit 
when the roast was in the stove. A long table was 
placed on the front part of the platform, and on this 
were arranged the cooking utensils and several small 
gas stoves for use in boiling, stewing, frying, etc. 
About two hundred chairs were placed in front of 
the platform. These were walled in by settees, an 
opening being left in the center. You paid two cents 
and received a bit of blue cardboard which entitled 
you to a seat in the inclosed space. . 

Here were gathered all manner of people. About 
one-third of the audience was composed of men, many 
of whom were quite advanced in years. Because of 
the noise in the back part of the hall and the band in an 
adjoining one, it was not possible to hear all that was 
said, which, of course, was a great disadvantage. 
However, as all the work was done before you, it was 
possible to understand much with the eyes, and in 
the occasional intervals of quiet one could get scraps 
of information. A man in uniform with much gold 
trimming on hat and coat, and who, on an ocean 
steamer, might be taken for the captain but that he 
lacked the air of superiority and authority which that 
officer always has, looked after the gas stoves and 
waited upon the chef. The chief himself was dressed 
in white. A description of the first and last lectures 
which I attended, will be enough to give my readers 
an idea of how they were conducted. The programme 
for my first lecture was fot-au-feu, roast chicken, 
fillet of sole, potatoes a la duchesse, fillet of beef larded 
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and pineapple fritters. In the other lecture I saw 
fried fish, sweetbreads sawfer, fillet of beef a /a Cha- 
teaubriand, potatoes souffe, string beans, a cake and 
transparent icing. The audience was to me quite as 
interesting as the lecturer. 

M. Colombié began by saying that the dishes that 
would be taught that day were of the Cusine Bour- 
geotse. In France this is understood to be the kitchen 
of the rich untitled people. Upon examining the 
materials provided for his lesson the odor of the but- 
ter did not suit him, and this good chef had no idea 
of spoiling his dishes and reputation by using any- 
thing but the best. The woman who supplied the 
butter was sent for and there was a pretty bit of 
pantomime. She handled and smelled the butter, 
shrugged her shoulders, elevated her eyebrows, and 
looked as much as to say, What would you wish bet- 
ter for cooking? But M. Colombié carried the day, 
and the offending butter was taken away and replaced 
by some of a more satisfactory quality. Each article 
as it passed under his inspection had to be satisfac- 
tory to his eyes and olfactory nerves. The first dish 
which he prepared was the fot-au-feu. This is always 
prepared in a fireproof earthen pot. He put the 
pot and water over the little gas stove and then began 
to prepare the vegetables, talking all the while of the 
dish he was preparing. He took the cover off the 
pot to put in some carrots and found there nothing 
but boiling water—he had forgotten the beef! A 
lady near me said, “Oh, no, he could not for- 
get that.” Exclamations of wonder, sympathy and 
amusement were heard all through the audience. 
However, he sent for the beef and with it came also 
the head and neck of afowl. The beef was put in the 
boiling water ; the head and neck were skinned and 
also put in the pot. All the vegetables, except the 
onion, were put with the meat. The onion was fried 
a dark brown and then added to the other ingredients 
in the pot. This gives color and body to the bouillon. 
fe said the fot-au-feu should cook four hours, and 
some of the audience wondered how they were to see 
the end of the work as the lecture was supposed to 
last but two hours; however, I find it the same in 
France as in America, a complete lesson cannot be 
given under three hours. None of the lessons that [ 
attended were completed in three hours. 

As M. Colombié went on with his work and explana- 
tions the fot-au-feu was forgotten and boiled over 
This happened two or three times and every house- 
keeper in the audience felt as grieved as if it had 
been her own. ‘“ How can he forget it!” said a lady 
near me. I replied, “* Madame, you must remember 
that he has more on his mind than if he were in his 
own kitchen.” After this he changed the pot toa gas 
stove where there was but one small jet, just enough 
to keep the liquid simmering. He was very careful to 
skim the bouillon frequently, when it first began to 
boil. The chicken for roasting came with the head 
and feet on; he skinned the head, held the feet over 
the gas flame and when the skin was seared rubbed 
it off. Then he chopped off the toes. The French 


when they use a chestnut stuffing. This chicken was 

trussed with head and feet on. The legs, wings and 

head were held in place by a strong thread which was 
- carried through the body with a trussing needle. 

The chicken was then put on the spit and under the 
gas, the clockwork was wound up, and with the ex- 
ception of a little basting now and then, required no 
more care until it was done. Next the fillet of beef 
was larded, the potatoes for a da duchesse were put 
on to cook in & diable. The sole was skinned and 
filleted. Butter, onions and wine were put in a stew- 
pan; when the ingredients in the stewpan were hot 
the fillets of fish were added and all cooked together 
for a short time. Then the liquor was strained. But- 
ter and flour were cooked together and the strained 
liquid added; yolks of eggs and lemon juice, then 
butter were added and the sauce was finished. 

M. Colombié came down among the audience to 
show the texture of this sauce; nothing that he had 
cooked seemed to interest them so much. A woman 
who sat near me, and who was intensely interested all 
through the lesson, put her finger in the sauce to get 
a taste. This caused a flutter of excitement and 
several asked her if it were good. She replied with 
a beaming face, “ Very good.” However, her fingers 
were not the first that had been in the sauce, for the 
chef himself had tasted it several times by dipping in 
his fingers. The constant use of the hands and 
fingers everywhere was the only unpleasant thing 
about the demonstration. Every one knows that 
there are some operations in preparing food which 
require that the hands should touch it, but it should 
be as seldom as possible. This is the only adverse 
criticism which I can make on this lecturer ; he did 
his work simply and with ease, was patient and 
honest in his endeavor to answer all questions. I 
think he must have made friends of every one who 
watched his work and listened to his explanations. 
He has written a small book on the elements of cook- 
ery and he is the founder of a school of cookery. He 
is as clear, simple and modest in his book as he was 
in giving the lectures. He gave no recipes during 
the lecture; there was not time for these and the 
work too. He followed the more popular course and 
did the work, allowing the audience to take notes. 
This was the only thing to do in such a place, for it 
would have been impossible to hear all had he at- 
tempted to give rules. All through his work he gave 
invaluable advice. He poured a few drops of oil 
from a newly opened bottle, on his hand; this he 
rubbed with his finger and then smelled. If there is 
no odor the oil is good. He said that in cooking 
neither a very sweet, nor a very sour, wine should be 
used; white wine being the best for most things. 
Nothing was given to the audience to taste, and one 
could hear conjectures as to what would be done 
with the cooked food. 

In the lectures that I did not hear there were 
pasties, desserts, cold dishes of meat and _ fish, 
varieties of ors-d’eurre, tine work in sugar, etc. 
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Sunday, March 4, was the last day and M. Dries- 
sens and his pupils gave the last demonstration. 
This was exactly the same as that given at the 
Culinary Matinee at the Gaite, so far as the work of 
the pupils went, but there was an added interest in 
the fact that the school was to be photographed and 
that prizes were to be given. The audience was 
twice as large as on week days. It was some time 
before the school was grouped and ready for the 
photographer. Of course, there were officials who 
would get in somewhere—how some people like to 
get into pictures and print! 

After the picture was taken M. Driessens tried to 
make himself heard, but how was it possible with the 
strains of the “ Blue Danube” and the “ Chimes of 
Normandy ” coming from the band in the next room? 
The little children and young girls did their work as 
daintily and well as at the Gaite. The mothers and 
friends, who were in full force in the audience, would 
get quite excited if their particular children did not 
do what they considered their best. A little girl 
hesitated with her pancakes when it came time to 
turn them. Her mother happened to sit near me, 
and she exclaimed, “* Tournez! tournez!”’ One could 
but sympathize with the mother in her anxiety for her 
little one. Some of the little cakes that were baked 
at this demonstration, were passed that the audience 
might see what they were. My friend, the sauce 
taster, was in front of me, and when the little cake 
came to her she kept it, broke it up, tasted it her- 
self and offered it to those around her. I shall 
always remember her; she had a most frank, pleas- 
ant manner, and had also a spirit of investigation 
most commendable. How was it possible to know 
if these things were good or bad it they were not 
tasted ? 

At the end of the demonstration the prizes were 
distributed among the pupils of M. Driessens. A 
committee of ladies had been appointed to inspect 
the work during the progress of the demonstration, 
and they awarded the prizes. No. 1, the little eight- 
year-old girl, was given a book almost as large as her- 
self. There were six girls who were judged as deserv- 
ing one of the prizes, and they had to draw lots for 
it. And so the course of nine lectures ended. 
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QUEEN AND PAUPER. 


I have gold a-plenty, and rich adorning ; 
I order all things to my wish, it seems; 

And yet—I am but a creature mourning 
A broken life and vanished dreams. 


I have friends and lovers and kindred tender; 
They watch and ward each hair of my head; 
And yet—in the midst of all my splendor, 
I envy a woman who asks for bread. 


That beggar who walks with her rosy baby 
Claspt tight in arms that are worn and lean: 

She covets my comfort and wealth, it may be; 
Yet I am a pauper, and she is a queen. 


—Ruth Fall. 
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LILIES, TALL AND FAIR. 

Lilies tall, and lilies fair, 

Shedding perfumes rich and rare; 

Lilies by the garden walks, 

Nodding sweetly on their stalks. 

Lilies here, and lilies there, 

Scattering fragrance everywhere ; 

Lilies scarlet, white and gold, 

Half thy beauties ne’er were told. 

Lilies all, of wondrous grace, 

Clad in neither silk nor lace ; 

Yet Solomon’s array, so fine, 

Could not be compared to thine. 

The lily’s form is perfect beauty, 
The lily’s movement, fairest grace, 

The lily’s perfume’s fragrant incense, 
The lily’s spirit, heavenly grace. 

— Walter A. Weaver. 
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A MOTHER’S HEART, 


Though Hopes and Plans were Defeated, Yet Finally 
Forgives. 

T seemed months instead of a week 
since Mrs. Hildreth had come to 
Balston, the lonesome little Mary- 
4 land resort, whose only 
“4 claim to notice was its vil- 
“43. lainous tasting spring, the 
waters of which were sup- 
posed to help or cure all 
manner of diseases. It was late 
in the season, too; nearly all the 
summer guests were gone from 
the smaller boarding places, and 
and only a few chronic invalids 
remained in the big hotel. Not that Mrs. Hildreth 
cared for that; she hadn't come there for society, 
and she had no disease, except of the mind. Un- 
charitable people might have insinuated that she had 
come to sulk, but to herself she said she had fled to 
this quiet spot to be alone with her thoughts, and to 
mourn over the wreck of all her hopes. 

There was nothing left to live for. It was ten 
years since her husband died, and now her only 
child, the little Dorothy she had almost worshiped, 
had deliberately married a good-for-nothing,fortune- 
hunting pauper, and she would never see her again. 
That was how Mrs. Hildreth put it to herself, and 
and she rejoiced that her farseeing husband had 
left his property exclusively to her, feeling sure 
that she could be trusted to do what was right by 
the child. 

“And he shall never have a cent of my money,” 
she said, fiercely, to herself, on one of those long, 
solitary walks that she took every day. “ They may 
starve, both of them, for all I will lift a finger to in- 
terfere.” Then, worn out and more miserable than 
ever, but still resolute, she would drag herself back 
to her boarding place, where the kindly landlady, 
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seeing that her guest was unhappy, would vainly try 
to interest and amuse her. 

Now there were other ways of looking upon this 
marriage, which had so changed the whole current of 
life for the mother. Dorothy Hildreth had grown up 
a sweet, lovely girl, full of tender, caressing ways, 
and never questioning her mother’s will until, at 
nineteen, she had fallen in love with handsome 
George Raymond, who, in his turn, had surrendered 
his heart completely the first time he met the beauti- 
ful girl. For a year Mrs. Hildreth contented herself 
with a passive resistance, keeping a watchful eye on 
her daughter meanwhile, and then appeared a mil- 
lionaire, fifteen years older than Dorothy, and he 
also laid his heart and fortune at her feet. Mrs. Hil- 
dreth lent a willing ear to his suit, but her daughter 
would none of him, and then came a long and bitter 
struggle. The mother finally forbade the obnoxious 
George Raymond to call at her house, and Dorothy, 
while still clinging to her lover, refused to marry him 
without that mother’s consent. 

To every one else, George was a bright, hard-work- 
ing young lawyer, who was bound in time to succeed 
in life; he had no enemies, and not a man could be 
found who had a word to urge against him, outside 
of his lack of riches. Dorothy did all she could to 
break down the wall of opposition, but things grew 
worse with every month, and finally she yielded to 
the persuasions of her lover, and, going to the home 
of her minister, whose wife was heart and soul in 
their favor, they were quietly married and went 
directly to housekeeping in the modest little flat 
‘which George was able to provide. 

It was a manly, straightforward letter that the 
young husband sent to his new-made mother-in-law ; 
he could not give Dorothy such a home as she had 
always been used to, but he would do the best he 
could, and work with might and main to make it a 
better one. He was sorry for the underhanded way 
in which they had been married, but he reminded 
her that he was not allowed to see Dorothy at her 
home, and though he had done his best to clear 
away the obstacles in his way, yet things had seemed 
to grow even harder with each passing month. And 
he asked her that, now the irrevocable step was taken, 
if all that was unpleasant might not be forgiven and 
forgotten, and if in time he might not be as a son to 
Dorothy’s mother. 

But this letter, and the tear-stained little note from 
Dorothy herself, had no power to move the bitterly 
disappointed woman. She ignored the presumptuous 
bridegroom entirely, but wrote a few brief lines to 
her daughter that she would never see her again 
unless she could say she was ready to leave George 
Raymond forever. Until then, she would try to for- 


get that she ever had a child. As for forgiveness, 
she would far rather see her dead and in her coffin 
than married to that pettifogging lawyer, whose only 
aim in the whole matter was the hope of eventually 
handling her dead father’s money, but who would 
find that he had made a sad miscalculation in his 


schemes. Naturally she heard no more from George 
Raymond, and the one other note from Dorothy had 
been returned unopened. Then, after a miserable 
month in which she shut herself up and refused to 
see any one, she suddenly packed her trunk and de- 
parted for Balston. 

How hard and bitter she felt toward the whole 
world, as she strolled aimlessly along through the 
quiet woods, and how pitiless the blue sky seemed 
as it showed through the tops of the tall pine trees 
over her head. After all those years of love and care 
lavished on the only thing she had to make life worth 
living, and then to be rewarded by such an act of 
black ingratitude. She walked back to the quiet 
Southern home where s!.e had taken refuge, and pre- 
pared to spend anoth_r of the long nights that so 
tried her very soul. 

“ Have you seen Uncle ‘lcuy yet, Mrs. Hildreth?” 
asked the landlady, with a pitying glance at the sad- 
faced woman trying to eat her solitary meai. 

“Who is Uncle Toby?” she inquired, languidly, 
with hardly a show of interest. 

“Why, he is the only shev piece we have in Bal- 
ston,’ answered Mrs. Mason; darkey, who 
used to be a slave when he was a child before the 
war. He lives in a cabin down the rvad a piece with 
his little girl—his wife died years ago—and picks up 
a living doing odd jobs here and there. But he plays 
the violin and sings all the old plantation songs, and 
the way he dances jigs and breakdowns is wonderful. 
The summer boarders ‘are always having him up to 
the hotel to amuse them, and he picks up heaps of 
pennies among them. He’s generally round here 
every two or three days to see if I have anything for 
him to do, but I haven't seen him now for nearly a 
week. Suppose I call him in sometime while you're 
here. I reckon you might enjoy his music first rate.” 

Mrs. Hildreth assented indifferently, and then for- 
got all about it; but a few mornings later as she sat 
in the living room, looking mournfully out at the 
misty skies, Mrs. Mason suddenly appeared with a 
tall, coal-black individual, whom she introduced as 
“Uncle Toby.” 

“I told Joe to stop at the cabin this morning and 
tell Uncle Toby to call round with his violin,” she 
said, “and he’s just this minute come. I knew it was 
too wet for you to go out, and I reckoned he might 
amuse ycu for an hour or so.” Then she bustled off 
to her work, leaving the two together. 

Mrs. Hildreth roused herself from her gloomy 
thoughts, and gazed curiously at her visitor. He 
was very tall and very black, dressed in a varied 
assortment of ill-fitting, but scrupulously clean and 
well-patched garments, and might have been any age 
from forty to sixty. 

“So you are Uncle Toby?” she said. 

“Yes, Mis’,” answered the apparition, as he pulled 
his woolly forelock, and returned her gaze with a pair 
of great, solemn eyes. ‘Mis’ Mason she done sent 
word you might like to have me come up and sing 
some ob de ole songs.” 
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“Yes, Uncle Toby, sing; perhaps you can make 
me forget my troubles for awhile,” she returned. 

The negro gazed at her with a strange lIcok on his 
weather-beaten face, but made no reply. He tuned 
his violin, and, after a few wailing minor strains, 
began a wild, sad plantation song that made the very 
heartstrings of his listener quiver with agony. 

“Not that!” she broke in. “Sing something 
brighter and livelier.” 

But though he went from “Ellie Rhee” and 
“Swanee River” clear through to “ Old Jim Crow,” 
there was the same undercurrent of sadness running 
through the music, and at last Mrs. Hildreth could 
endure no more. 

“Try a breakdown, Uncle Toby,” she said. “ Mrs. 
Mason says you can dance all the old jigs.” 

Laying down his violin, the old darkey rose to his 
feet, and starting a merry whistle, began an intricate 
jig, full of double shuffles and seemingly impossible 
twists, that made his audience’s head fairly dizzy. 
For awhile she watched the nimble feet, then, sud- 
denly looking up, saw the tears streaming down the 
old man’s face. 

“Why, sit down, Uncle Toby,” she cried; “you 
are tired out. Does it always bring the tears when 
you dance?” 

“No, Mis’ Hildreth,” he returned; “never befo’, 
but I ain’t feelin’ real chipper to-day. My little gal, 
she ben sick quite a spell wid de fever, and las’ night 
she died. She’s down thar all alone in de cabin 
now, and ’pears like I can’t sing and dance nohow 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Hildreth sprang to her feet in dismay. ‘ Why 
didn’t you tell me? What made you try to dance?” 
she demanded. 

“T can’t be doin’ no mo’ for little Lucy now, honey, 
and I’se got to earn what I can for to bury her,” re- 
turned Uncle Toby, mournfully. 

“And you’ve been singing and dancing for me, 
while your heart was breaking,” and forgetting the 
rain, her own sorrows, everything else, she hurried 
down to the cabin by the side of the stricken father. 

In a few hours everything was done that was pos- 
sible, and Uncle Toby was bidden to have no more 
thought of funeral expenses. Late in the afternoon, 
Mrs. Hildreth stood for a moment beside the body 
of the little dead girl, and watched the father as his 
big, toil-worn hand lovingly smoothed the cold 
forehead. 

“Has you any chillun, Mis’ Hildreth?” he asked, 
sadly. 

“Yes, one daughter,” she answered, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, in a choked voice. 

“ T’se glad for you,” said the old man; “and don’ 
never do nothin’ to her as you'll be sorry for when 
de Lord takes her away. I cuffed little Lucy once 


‘cause she done kep’ a-pesterin’ me with questions 
when I was a-tryin’ to tune the fiddle,”—and the 
father’s voice broke as he laid his face down on the 
pillow beside his dead. “Toby wouldn’t hit his baby 


nomo, 


he sobbed, while the listener laid her hand 


gently on the bowed head for an instant, and then 
stole quietly out. 

She went straight to her room at Mrs. Mason’s, 
and, drawing out her writing desk, first addressed an 
envelope. That, perhaps, was the hardest of all, 
and her face contracted fora moment as she looked 
at what she had written :— 


“ Mrs. George C. Raymond, 
No. 26 Clifford Street, 
Boston, 
Mass.” 


Then she began her letter, and the pen fairly flew 
over the paper, while ever before her seemed the 
vision of that father in his lonely cabin, vainly 
mourning that once in a fit of anger he had struck 
his baby. 

“T said I would rather see you dead, little Doro- 
thy,” she concluded, “but I didn’t mean it, nor the 
other bitter things I wrote. I was hurt and disap- 
pointed because I couldn’t see you in the grand 
place I had planned for you. Can you forgive me 
for sending back your dear little letter, and will 
George forget the hard, unjust things I wrote him? 
Mother takes it all back; she is so sorry and miser- 
able, and she wants her little girl so much. Will you 
be there Saturday to meet me in the old home. you 
and George, both my children, to stay, during the 
few years | have to live, with your loving mother?” 

Late as it was, she found some one to send her 
letter so it should go on the first mail in the morning, 
and then, for the first time in long, weary weeks, she 
closed her tired eyes and slept a peaceful, dream- 
less sleep. 

—Adeline C. Tipham. 


Onginal in Goop 
ALONG THE WAY TOWARD HEAVEN. 


The skies and clouds that float in space 
First light, then shade our way, 
When looking for the narrow paths 
That lead to endless day, 
Along the way toward Heaven. 


Sometimes our feet are hedged about 
With briars, thorns and weeds ; 
Sometimes the road is smoothly laid 
With helpful words and deeds, 
Along the way toward Heaven. 


Up hill, at times, and down, in turn, 
From vale to mountain height, 
We often pass, with heavy hearts, 
And oft with burdens light, 
Along the way toward Heaven. 


We watch and wait, with measured pace, 
And mingled hopes and fears ; 
We jov and sorrow, sing and sigh, 
We weep and dry our tears, 
Along the way toward Heaven. 


Oh! toiling man, if the race with thee 
Be well and wisely run, 
The battles boldly, bravely fought, 
The end will be well, life’s sun 
Going down at the Gate of Heaven. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 


(1) Faded Faces —How to restore them to youth and beauty— 
Massage Treatment for the Face—Skin Food and Steaming, _ 

(2) Cosmetics.—Their use and abuse— Formulas for making pure 
Creams and Balms 

) Lncrease of Avoirdupois in Middle Life.—Dressing to appar- 
ently reduce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire—Fatness and 
Leanness. 
Perfumes.—How to make them at ‘Home Satchets—Distilled 

Jater. 

(5) The Figure —Calisthenic exercise to develop Grace—Develop- 
ing the Neck, Bust and Arms—Carriage of the Head and Figure— 
Shoulder Braces : 

(6) Toilet Soaps.—Oatmeal Soap for Chapped Hands—Transpar- 
ent Soap — Medicated Soap - When to use Soap on the Face. 

(7) The Bath.—Tepid—Hot Soapsuds--Bath for Oily-Skinned 
Persons—A Salt Sea Bath—Bathing the Face : 

(8). The Complexion—Definition of—The Ideal Complexion—Po- 
tent Influence ot Morning Air— Formula for Clearing the Complexion 
—Why the Face is Rough and the Body Smooth—Freckle Lotion. 

(9) The Bicycle.—How to postpone Old Age—Proper Costume for 
the Wheel—>ecret of content for Women. 

(w) Zhe Eyes —How to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
—Disguise for White Brows and Lashes—Deep Circles under the 
Eyes Their Cause and Cure—Strengthening the Eyes—Care in 
Reading and Sewing. 

(11) Facial 
Moth Patches and Supertiuous Hair. 4 

(12) _ The Hair —A Good Shampoo— How to Curl the Bang—Care 
of the Hair—To prevent Loose, Weak Hairs on the Neck—Stimulant 
for the Hair—Singeing.) 

CHAPTER 1. 

FADED FACES.—HOW TO RESTORE THEM TO YOUTH AND 
BEAUTY —MASSAGE TREATMENT FOK THE FACE—SKIN FOOD 
AND STEAMING. 

T is deplorable that women have not the 
* ambition to preserve their health and 
beauty tothe last. An intelligent maturity 
se, “ chisels their face to a high and feeling 
beauty if intellect holds the chisel and 
@ sthetic sensibility guides the hand. As a 

face without intellect, warmed with feeling, 

though it may be classic in outline and perfect 
in color, is little better than a waxen image, a plain 
face may, by the aid of intelligence and persever- 
ance, be changed into one that is pleasing, and even 
the possibilities of beauty are within the horizon of 
the possessor. 

A woman must place herself in the role of a dis- 
passionate critic and examine her reflected self in 
the glass. She should recognize not only her merits, 
but her defects, both of face and figure; seeking to 
cultivate that which lies in the direction of beauty 
and grace, and obviate all that may be placed under 
the general head of defects. 

Beauty may be cultivated. A painter transfixes 
beauty with pigments. A sculptor rescues beautiful 
forms from blocks of marble. And a woman com- 
bines color and form with intelligence, and the result 
is * Earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected.” 

No one possessing lofty aims can afford to despise 
the acquirement of personal beauty ; when combined 
with moral worth its influence is irresistible. 

Interest and enthusiasm may be called the elixir 
of life. People of vivid feelings are the youngest, 
their quick alternations of mood make the face clean 
cut. Both grief and joy, yearning passion and utter 
renunciation are needed to chisel the face for re- 
membrance. 


The alterations in the face caused by age consist 


of wrinkles, a loss of contour and youthful coloring. 
Wrinkles are caused by the loss of active health and 
vitality of the skin. They are impossible if the cel- 
lular tissue is firm; if the sebaceous glands secrete 
and give off the oil that keeps the skin flexible, and 
the blood vessels do their part in restoring dead 
tissue. 

The loss of contour is caused by a contraction of 
the muscles from the lack of use, the loss of tissue 
beneath the skin containing fat, and a general failing 
away of the parts of the face not immediately sup- 
ported by the bony structure. The face has less 
opportunity for the exercise of its muscles than any 
other part of the body and shows the approach of 
age the soonest. 

Massage treatment supplies this want to perfection. 
The flesh must be thoroughly vitalized by calling the 
blood to it, and the muscles worked and kneaded 
until the fiesh of the face is as firm as in youth. 


HOW TO MASSAGE THE FACE. 


First bathe the face in tepid water and dry it. The 
fingers that are to be used should then be moistened 
with the massage oil, which is made especially for the 
purpose. Do not use cream or grease. Gently but 
thoroughly rub the entire surface of the face and 
neck with the inside of the first finger of each hand 
extended straight, using both fingers together, and 
thus stretching the skin in every direction. The 
finger nails should be cut closely, to guard against 
the possibility of scratching the skin. 

When the entire surface has been treated, allow a 
few moments’ rest. The second manipulation is in- 
tended to exercise the nerves and muscles which 
have been stimulated by the first treatment, and con- 
sists in gently pinching the skin of the face with the 
thumb and first finger, taking up a large portion of 
the skin at each grasp, then, after a short rest, repeat 
the pinching, but take up only a small bit of the skin 
each time. This exercise should not be continued 
too long. 

The fourth movement consists of pressure or light 
strokes upon the skin. Place the first three fingers 
together, and with the ends only lightly stroke every 
portion of the face. This will harden the muscles; 
but the strokes should not be too vigorous. Now 
straighten the hands, and press hard with the inside 
of the fingers, held straight, on every part of the face, 
being careful not to press too long. The face should 
then be bathed in tepid water and dried. 

The pigment or coloring matter which is carried by 
the blood is deposited irregularly if the circulation is 
sluggish, and as a result the carnation color of the 
face is seen in spots and veins instead of presenting 
the lovely bloom of youth. To increase the circula- 
tion the face should be treated to alternate applica- 
tions of hot and cold water, the difference in tem- 
perature as great as can be borne with comfort. At 
first the result will probably be a disturbed, spotted 
appearance. This treatment produces electric shocks 
that fill the blood vessels which are most active. 
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The more mottled the face appears after treatment, 
the more the need of it. In time, each blood vessel 
will become vitalized and respond with equal readi- 
ness to the rush of blood. 


SKIN FOOD. 


Again referring to the indications of age, the fact 
that the tissues are wasting away suggests that they 
should be fed in a different way from which they 
usually derive sustenance. For this purpose “skin 
foods” are manufactured and sold at a high price by 
“complexion specialists.” 

When we consider the anatomical structure of the 
skin, and how easily it absorbs substances applied to 
it, it seems not only possible but probable that we 
can localize the increase of flesh. But we must do 
this with care and discretion, 

There are cosmetics sold under the title of skin 
foods that owe their efficacy to astringents, which for 
a time give firmness and lustre to the skin, but this 
effect is merely temporary. In time the texture be- 
comes altered and premature wrinkles are produced. 

But the idea of a skin food is good, and below I 
give a formula which may be made at home, the in- 
gredients of which, it will be seen at a glance, are 
perfectly harmless. 

“Melt together in a vessel immersed in boiling 
water, eight ounces of mutton suet (clarified), three 
ounces of spermaceti, and one and one-half ounces of 
white wax. When thoroughly melted, pour the whole 
in a pan and beat the mass continually until it is 
uniform in body. Add enough rose water and ber- 
gamot to produce an agreeable perfume. Heat again 
until thin enough to pour, and fill wide-mouthed 
bottles or pomade jars and label ‘ Skin Food.’ ” 


STEAMING, 


In order to make the skin in a sensitive, receptive 
condition before using the skin food, it is best to 
steam the face. To do so conveniently fit a large- 
mouthed funnel into the spout of the teakettle, make 
a sunbonnet of thick paper, and after covering the 
eyes with cotton to protect them from the steam, 
adjust the bonnet, and sit so that the steam from the 
kettle will reach the face; about fifteen minutes will 
be long enough for the steaming process. Remove 
the cotton and scrape the face with an ivory paper 
knife, rub with a towel, and anoint with a liberal sup- 
ply of the skin food. Let it remain over night, pro- 
tecting the bed linen from soil by the use of old 


muslin spread over the pillow. 
—Clara B. Miller. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BRIEF REMARKS BY THE WAY. 
One is not so soon healed as hurt. 
A little body doth often harbor a great soul. 
He goes not out of his way, that goes to a good inn. 
Dry bread at home is better than roast meat abroad. 


Who spits against heaven it falls in his face-—Spanish. 
There is no cake but there is the like of the same make. 


THE PEDIGREE OF SOME OLD FRIENDS, 
Which Cannot be Spared from Our Table. 


POTATO. 


———? POTATO and an ear of 
corn.” Nothing in all 
the vegetable world can 
be more hopelessly com- 
mon, homely and _ple- 
bian, yet they represent 
the greatest gifts of the 
new world to the old, 
gifts more valuable than 
gold, more precious than 
diamonds in their adapt- 
ability to the daily néeds 
of mankind. The potato 
was first made known to Europe by Spanish explorers, 
but it was at the time of Sir Walter Raleigh's expedi- 
tions to this new and wonderful country that some of 
the uncouth, strange looking tubers were carried to 
Ireland and planted on his own estate, near Cork, 
about the year 1565. Its cultivation in the Emerald 
isle gradually became general; years but added to its 
popularity in its first adopted home, until we speak 
of our own child of American soil as the Irish potato. 

When first introduced into England it was planted 
in a few gardens as a foreign curiosity, and as such 
was cultivated by Gerard and described in his * Her- 
bal” in 1597, the treatise being adorned with the 
author’s portrait holding in his hand a branch of the 
vegetable covered with blossoms. Even after its cul- 
ture became common it was so little prized as a table 
food as to be recommended only for * swine and other 
cattle;” but in 1663 the Royal Society, led by the 
alarming frequency of wheat famines, advised its 
general cultivation as a food for the people, and now 
even the roast beef of old England would lose half its 
charm were it not flanked by a dish of the American 
tubers. 

The potato, however, has no right to the name it 
bears, except as custom sanctions its use. It belongs 
to the sv/anum family, but through the botanical ig- 
norance of the early Spanish travelers it was given 
the same name that another American native rightly 
bears—the éatafas, or sweet potato. It is said, when 
Christopher Columbus presented himself to Queen 
Isabella, on his return from his western voyage, 
among his offerings from the unknown world to his 
royal patron, were the éafatas, or sweet potato, and 
whenever the vegetable is mentioned by the early 
writers down to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it is the sweet potato that is indicated. 

Taken alone as an article of diet the potato proves 
unsatisfactory as a producer of the highest develop- 
ment of mind and body, as it is from seventy to 
eighty per cent. water and is deficient in nitrogenous 
substance. But whatever it may lack in nutrition 
another true American native more than atones for— 
the ear of corn. 
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CORN. 


Maize was cultivated in America by the aborigines, 
ages before its discovery by Columbus. Ears and 
grains of corn have been found in the burial mounds 
of North America, in Mexico, in the tombs of the 
Incas, and in South America, in the catacombs of 
Peru. It was carried to Spain about 1520 by Colum- 
bus, and is now cultivated in many countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia and even Africa. It is by far the richest 
and most productive of all the cereals, and in the 
United States statistics show a production, yearly, of 
more bushels of corn than of all the other grains— 
wheat, oats, rye and barley, combined. 

There are more than three hundred varieties known, 
among which is one kind found in South America 
that the natives regard with superstitious awe, as the 
grains when exposed to heat split open in the form of 
across. In some parts of Germany a double ear of 
corn is often hung over the mirror asa fancied se- 
curity against lightning. The earliest shoots in the 
spring will, if taken into the mouth, prevent or allay 
fever, while the stalks are strewn about the house in 
which there is a member of the family lying dead, to 
avert another visitation from the dread death angel. 
The little ones must not bring in flowers from the 
cornfield, for if they do, the good housewife will be 
troubled with moldy bread. 

The old Indian tradition of the origin of maize has 
been given us by Longfellow in his song of Hiawatha, 
as he relates, in lines whose melody is like the rip- 
pling song of a mountain brook, the story of Hia- 
watha, his solitary fast, the visit of the beautiful 
youth, Mondamin (Indian corn), who is vanquished 
and slain, and his grave tenderly watched and tended 
by the victor :— 

“ Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and ancther, 

And before the summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, ‘It is Mondamin.’ 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin.” 

In Sioux City, Iowa, a unique building is being 
erected well worthy the title of Mondamin’s temple. 
It is the Corn Palace. Its architect has seemingly 
placed before you a great Turkish mosque with its 
graceful minarets and lofty dome. No marble quarry 
has yielded up its treasure to rear this temple ; plain, 
rough lumber forms its fine proportions and serves 
for the canvas upon which the artist paints the picture 
that may win the admiration of the world. Piles of 
corn—red, white, blue and yellow—lie ready for the 
decorator’s hand. Ears are split lengthwise and orna- 
ment the walls in squares, diamonds, stars and other 
geometrical patterns. Ears are cut across into circles, 
forming designs that might put a kaleidoscope to 
shame. You see massive columns of corn, you step 
up boldly to the mouth of a cannon to find its brass 
is only the golden grains, and the steel lining of its 


harmless throat is but another color, each kernel 
fastened closely in‘ place with a tack. Landscapes 
are painted, not in oil, but with hay, corn and grain. 
The building is two hundred and sixty-four feet 
square, and its auditorium will seat twelve hundred 
people, while above them is the artificial sky in the 
lofty dome, where the electric stars look down upon 
a waterfall and silvery lake. To this grand building 
will come for exhibition the agricultural treasures of 
many of the states, proving the statement that beauty 
and utility may go hand in hand. 


BEANS. 


We are all, no doubt, familiar with the forcible but 
inelegant expression sometimes applied to individ- 
uals not remarkable for brilliancy of intellect—they 
“don’t know beans,” as though there could be no 
lower depths of hopeless idiocy. Perhaps the merci- 
less critic of mental acumen is not always aware that 
it takes some research to make the acquaintance of 
this modest plant, and that an ancient pedigree be- 
longs to the contents of the humblest bean pot that 
ever graced the Sunday breakfast of its Boston 
devotee. 

The Latin name for the bean is Fada, and the noble 
Roman family Fabii are said to have derived their 
name from this plant. Beans were used by the Ro- 
mans in the sacrifices to their Goddess Carma, and 
they have been found in the excavations of Troy, 
whose massive towers fell three thousand years ago. 
Pliny, who lived and wrote during the first century of 
our Christian era, bears testimony to the antiquity 
and importance of this most nutritious food. We 
find mention made of it in the “ Iliad” and in the Old 
Testament. It was cultivated in Palestine and Egypt. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans made use of 
beans as ballots in the election of their magistrates, 
rejecting the candidates by the use of black beans. 
May it not be possible the use of the black ball in 
secret societies is derived from this ancient use of the 
black bean, centuries ago? 

Robert Burns, the Ayrshire ploughman, whose 
muse could soar to a Queen’s lament and stoop no 
less tenderly to commemorate the death of a daisy, 
could discover beauty in the modest blossoms of even 
this humble garden plant, and honors it with this 
graceful little tribute :-— 


“ The zephyr wantoned round the bean 
And bore its fragrant sweets alang.” 


—A. Lewis Wood. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
Good and quickly seldom meet 
Love lives in cottages as well as in courts. 
Life is half spent before we know what it is. 
He that has lost his credit is dead to the world. 
Little sticks kindle the fire, but great ones put it out. 
Many kiss the hands they wish to see cut off.—Spanish. 


When we have gold we are in fear; when we have none 
we are in danger.—Italian. 
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FANOIES AND FACTS ABOUT ROSES 
Possessing Charms Indescribable. 
No. II. 

VERYBODY loves the rose. 
It is the one perfect flower. 
It is the flower for all occa- 
sions, both joyous and sad 
alike, and no other can take 
its place. The old-fashioned 
June roses that we used to 
see in childhood are almost 
entirely superseded by new 
varieties. Only now and then 
in old-fashioned gardens do 
we see the familiar bushes. 
The climbing white rose, the 

damask rose, with its true “atter”, fragrance, the 

semi-double bright red rose, the cabbage rose, the 
hundred-leaf rose, and the little cinnamon, or May 
rose, have nearly disappeared. 

Which rose shall we choose? Roses are divided 
into many classes, but those most commonly culti- 
vated by the amateur are the following : 

The June roses that bloom but once during the 
season. 

The Hybrid Perpetual that bloom in June and 
again in the early fall. Some varieties bloom several 
times during the season, but they are exceptions 
and not the general rule—hence the term perpetual 
is misleading, because it would suggest constant 
blooming. 

The Climbing roses bloom mostly in June, the 
Queen of the Prairies, and Baltimore Belle lasting 
into July. 

The Moss roses are hardy in cold climates. The 
tender roses like the Tea roses, Bourbon roses, Hy- 
brid Teas, and other tender sorts are hardy in some 
places. In some portions of the North they will live 
out of doors if well covered. Then sometimes 
there will come an exceptionally cold winter and they 
will die. 

The following June roses bloom in great profusion 
during the latter part of the month and the first half 
of July: 

George the Fourth—rich, dark velvet crimson 
flowers. 

Persian Yellow—brigit 
bloomer. 

General Washington—rich crimson. 

Madame Plantier—pure white, blooms in clusters. 

The following Hybrid Perpetuals are all good, re- 
liable varieties, and will live many years in the garden 
if cared for as they should be: 

General Jacqueminot—intense crimson scarlet. 

Baroness Rothschild—lovely pink. 

Prince Camille de Rohan—deep maroon-red. 

Mabel Morrison— pure white. 

Coquette des Alpes—white. 

General Washington—soft scarlet. 

Captain Christie—pink with silvery luster. 


yeilow flower, profuse 


Ulrich Brunner—cerise-red. 

Alfred Colomb—crimson. 

Paul Neyron—very large, satiny rose. This is the 
rose that Henry Ward Beecher once said grew as 
large as a cabbage, but forgot to state what size cab- 
bage he had in mind. 

The above roses are more or less continuous bloom- 
ers. The following are excellent spring bloomers 
and have scattering blooms later on : 

White Baroness Rothschild—pure white. 

Anne de Diesbach—carmine. 

Baron de Boustetter—velvety maroon. 

Baron Prevost—pure rose. 

Caroline de Sansal—pale pink. 

Eugene Verdier—pure rose. 

Louis Van Houtte—crimson-maroon. 

These are reliable and good; some of them were 
successfully cultivated in Minnesota thirty years ago. 

Theve are many varieties that one can select from 
a good catalogue, but if one has never grown roses it 
is best to begin small and add to the bed later on, 
when one has had more experience. 

The climbing roses before mentioned are good 
hardy roses and will give satisfaction. The Moss 
roses are always beautiful in bud, and many of them 
are fragrant and pretty when fully opened. Among 
the best are: 

Glory of Mosses—richly mossed, double, fragrant, 
color carmine-rose. 

Princess Adelaide—very mossy, fragrant, color 
rosy-pink, 

Blanche Morreau—heavily mossed, blooms in clus- 
ters, pure white, lovely in bud. 

The name of the tender roses is legion. The Hy- 
brid Teas, some of them are quite hardy. For in- 
stance, La France is a lovely shape, lovely color 
(satiny-pink) and the fragrance exquisite. It will 
stand the winter in northern states if well protected, 
and is a fine autumnal bloomer. 

Among the Bourbons, Souvenir de la Malmaison is 
a fine autumnal bloomer. It is a flat rose of a pleas- 
ing shade of salmon-pink and worthy of a place in 
the garden. 

A bed of Tea roses in the summer will give one a 
good deal of satisfaction. Among the hundreds of 
varieties the following are good: 

Catherine Mermet—soft pink shading to amber. 

Madame de Watteville—creamy yellow tinged with 
pale rose. 

Meteor—dark velvety crimson. 

Perle des Jardins—rich clear yellow. 

Sunset—coppery yellow suffused with rose. 

Etoile de Lyon—chrome yellow. 

Marie Guillot—pure white. 

Souvenir de un Ami—rose, shaded salmon. 

Duchess of Edinburgh—intense scarlet. 

Duchess de Brabrant—rose. 

Safrano—amber and fawn. 

Douglas—velvety, cherry-red. 

The polyantha, or “fairy roses,” as they are some- 
times called, are very pretty and cute. Small in size 
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but blooming profusely ; sometimes having branches 
with twenty or thirty buds .and blossoms. What 
finer bouquet can one have for a vase? These va- 
rieties are good: 

Mignonette—bright rose, fragrant. 

Perle d’Or—yellow. 

Mademoiselle Cecile Brunner—salmon rose. 

Paquerette—pure white. 

The Japanese rose, Rosa Rugosa, is well worth 
growing for its fine foliage alone. It is very thick, 
glossy, and the stems are thorny. The flowers are 
like our own wild rose, only larger and a deeper pink 
in color. The heps, or seed vessels are large and 
ornamental. 

What is the best soil to use? 

Before we have roses we must prepare a place for 
them. ‘The rose likes the sun, will not thrive without 
it; it does not like strong winds; so in order to grow 
perfect roses, we must select a place that is some- 
what sheltered. ‘The hot afternoon sun will fade 
the roses, so an eastern exposure seems to be the 
best, but if one cannot have that, the next best 
place must be taken. In the matter of soil the 
rose wants it deep and rich, but well drained. In 
preparing the bed it should be dug at least two feet 
deep, and well-rotted cow manure dug in. If the 
soil is clayey, some sand, or soft bricks broken up 
fine must be added. 

What kind of bushes shall we plant? 

Shall we get the dormant plants which have been 
grown out of doors and taken up from there early in 
the spring, or shall we have pot-grown plants ?—re- 
ferring to the hardy June roses, and Hybrid Per- 
petual roses. They can be bought pot-grown, or from 
the ground. The pot-grown plants are not as large, 
but are grown in cold frames and kept cool until 
planting time. One advantage of the latter is this: 
The plants can be set out at any time, turned out of 
the pots with the roots entire, and having no check, 
commence to grow at once. The plants taken from 
the ground must have some of their roots cut off, 
more or less, and it takes some time for them to 
recover from the shock. 

How shall we plant? 

Do not dig a hole, drop the plant in it, cover it up, 
and expect it to grow and bloom. Dig the hole a 
little larger than the roots of the plant to be set out. 
Take the plant in the left hand, carefully spread out 
the roots, and place the plant in the hole with the 
right hand, being careful not to break or disturb the 
fibres much. Cover the roots a little at a time, work- 
ing the soil in between with the fingers. When done, 
be sure that the soil is firmly packed, so that no air 
can get in. The plant should be set at the same 
depth it was in the first place. Don’t mix the hardy 
roses with the tender ones. Give each kind a bed 
together. 

The hardy roses should have from two to three feet 
of room ; the tender ones will do with one foot. The 
plants should be set out on a cloudy day, shaded 
after setting for a week in the daytime, removing tne 


shade at night. 
watering. 

How shall we care for them ? 

As soon as the plants begin to grow the hardy ones 
should be pruned alittle. If aweak looking stem, or 
bruised twig is noticed, cut it off with a sharp knife. 
That is ali they will need the first year. After that 
they will need pruning every spring, cutting out any 
dead wood and ail the weak looking shoots. The 
tender roses should have their tops cut back, so as to 
make them throw out more branches. To have roses 
do their best, about the first of July mulch the ground 
with some fine cow manure, with a little bone meal 
mixed in. 

The rose likes a great deal of water, if it does not 
stand around its roots. It likes to have its foliage 
kept clean. The beds should be watered at least 
twice a week thoroughly, and the foliage syringed or 
watered with @te.hose. This also helps dislodge the 
insects. The saying, “There is no rose without a 
thorn” might be altered to read “there is no rose 
without a million insects ””—more or less. There are, 
according to Prof. C. V. Riley, no less than three 
sawtlies that prey on roses. There are hundreds of 
green aphis whose sole diet is rose juice. 

Rose bugs, white hoppers, red spiders, slugs and 
bugs innumerable there are, whose sole ambition in 
life seems to be to see how much rose juice they can 
drink. But donot be discouraged. Powdered helle- 
bore makes them tired, and whale-oil soap makes 
them very sick, so it is possible to rout the whole 
army of them and come off conquerer—but it means 
“eternal vigilance.” 

If you go out to see the rosebushes some hot June 
morning, and notice the end of the tender branches 
(where you are looking for buds) you may chance to 
see some very tiny green insects clustered around 
where the bud should be. Look out for them. It is 
the green aphis, and if let alone a few days there will 
be small chance for rosebuds. They are sucking all 
the juice out of the tender leaves and stem, and it will 
soon turn to a blackened twig instead of a rosebud. 
Some tobacco dust may be sprinkled on while the 
dew is on the bushes, and they will sneeze their little 
heads off. Or tobacco water can be made by putting 
the stems in soak, straining it and then watering the 
bushes with it: either will not hurt the bushes, and 
can be rinsed off after the insects are disposed of. 

Maybe you are proud of the handsome green foliage 
of your bushes. Some morning when you go out you 
may find parts of the leaves-missing here and there ; 
if you look closely you will see a small soft green 
worm on the edge of the leaf, or partially underneath, 
leisurely eating a salad of rose leaves. Now is the 
time for your heliebore. Dust the dry powder well 
over the bushes while they are wet. Next morning 
wash it off; if this does not finish them, try it again. 
Remember that hellebore is poisonous, and do not 
inhale it, or leave it around where the children may 
get it. Or we can take one pound of whale-oil soap 
to one gallon of water, and syringe them. [ff all the 
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first brood are killed there will be no more trouble, 
but if not, another small army will appear in August 
and all will have to be done over again. 

Then there is the rose bug—we will not mind his 
scientific name; he is bad enough without it. Rose 
leaves are not nice enough for his fastidious taste. 
He likes to eat right into the heart of a big bud and 
spoil all one’s anticipations of a lovely flower. He is 
fond of slipping in between the petals of a rose for a 
nap on arose-leaf couch, and have his dinner right at 
hand when he awakens. Hand-picking and crema- 
tion are the things for him, but it is not very pleas- 
ing work. 

Sometimes during a cold, damp spell your bushes 
may become mildewed. Get some “flower of sul- 
phur” and dust it over the leaves when damp, after- 
ward washing it off. 

When and how shall we protect the roses in winter? 

A veteran rose grower says: ‘After the weather 
has become cold, and early frosts have hardened the 
wood, generally about the middle of November, cut 
back the soft wood; tie up each plant closely by it- 
self; cover the bed about six inches deep with strawy 
horse manure ; cover with dry leaves the same depth, 
and about December first again with evergreen 
boughs. Abovt the first of April remove part of the 
covering at a time. Leave the fine manure on and 
fork it in, and cut out all the dead wood.” 

Don’t expect too much of roses the first year, or too 
much of one rose. 

An old German florist, relating his tribulations, 
said: ‘I have so much drouble with the ladies when 
they come to buy mine rose. They all wants him 
hardy; they wants him dooble; they wants nice 
gooler; they wants him nice shape; they wants him 
fragrant; they wants him moondly, they wants him 
everydings in one rose. Now, I have to say to dem 
ladies, though not what you call an ungallant man, I 
says that I sees not that lady that is rich, tnat is 
young, that is good demper, that is beautiful, that is 
healdy, that is smart, that is everydings in one lady ; 
I see her not mooch.” 

We see, then, that to grow roses successfully, we 
must treat them well. Royalty expects a great deal 
of homage. Queen rose is no exception. 


WHAT QUEEN ROSE REQUIRES. 


She must have plenty of sunshine. 

She must be protected from cold winds. 

She must have plenty of rich food, well prepared. 

She must have plenty of water, but she must not 
have wet feet. 

She must be well protected when cold weather 
comes. 

She must have company every day, who must look 
after her health and comfort, and finally— 

She must be much admired and praised. 

Then will she respond by arraying herself in her 
choicest velvet and satin gowns, and give out her 
sweetest perfume. 

—M. /. Plumstead. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE FATHER’S RESPONSIBILITY IN THE HOME. 
A Somewhat Needed Reform. 


May T has been said that the children 
what seem to be our best 
citizens, socially considered— 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
chiefs—do not grow up to fill 
their fathers’ places, and are not, 
as a rule, what they should be— 
our best young men and women. 
Heredity and environment are 
powerful factors in the making 
of a nation, but from the best blood and brains of 
the highest in our land the so-called best environment 
has given us sorry reprobates. 

The struggle, first of all, of the prospective mother 
to rid herself of the suffering and burdens of child 
bearing (and truth will tell that nine of every ten 
mothers seek the young lives of their children) 
stamps them with this murderous spirit, this secret 
sinning, even before God gives them breath. Brought 
into life, unwelcome at heart, however warm the nest 
prepared, these children spend half if not three- 
fourths of their waking hours in the society of nurses 
and their friends (persons in whose society their 
parents would feel themselves degraded), yet to 
whose tender mercies they deliberately consign these 
children and are amused at the results apparent. 

After seven years in the care of “ menials,” the 
children are sent to school. Now their parents begin 
to desire to place them with men or women who are, 
mentally, at least, superior, and with whom they can 
endure some association, yet hesitate not to criticise 
freely in the presence of the children, and so foster 
the innocent wonder and objection to the change, 
which the children fail to understand. Consequently 
a resentment against authority springs up, beginning 
in school and growing at college, which gives to the 
world lawless men ; ignoring first the laws of nature 
in their own body as to food and drink and purity of 
life, and ready to aid in thwarting the laws of the 
land to minister to their own desires. Weakened, 
wretched wrecks, they wreak the consequences of 
their years of bringing up in “the best society” 
upon a much-enduring world, saved only by the all. 
powerful grace of an all-seeing God. 

Why? First, because children are unwelcome, not 
only to mothers—they get all the blame, as ever; 
woman has suffered for her sin—but the father aids 
and abets the mother and rejoices with her when 
success crowns her murderous efforts. Let men be 
men and act in a way above the brutes, as few do 
to-day in what is called our best society. 

Few fathers give to the selection of acare taker for 
their infant son the thought they would to that of a 
trainer for a favorite colt, or to the selection of a 
man to handle the funds in their business. The 
horse trainer must be gentle and firm, must know 
horses, must be sober and trustworthy ; the cashier 
must be educated for his place, must be a man worthy 
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of trust and of being treated as an equal. Is his 
child’s character of less value than his horse or his 
money? ‘The father must not relegate responsibility 
to any other person, even to the wife who is the 
mother of his child. She may be in poor health, or 
as engrossed with her social duties as he with his 
outside cares and business; so being unable to 
attend personally to the selection and carefully to 
note so humble a character as the nurse of her 
infant. If the nurse is willing to take the child 
entirely off the mother’s mind, and ask no questions 
as to administering opiates or desirable neighbor- 
hoods for its outings, she may overlook some points 
a father’s eye may note. Hence, fathers should share 
in every decision bearing upon the care of children, 
so sharing in responsibility for the final results for 
weal or woe. 

Fathers should note~ objectionable, dangerous 
localities for their children. Does any man hesitate 
to legislate to have roads made safe for his horse 
to travel? Is there a quicksand in the road ?— 
is it enough to tell people to avoid it? Is a rail- 
road crossing left unguarded? Is the clerk who 
carries their money to bank never observed? Do 
no safeguards from robbery surround their cash 
drawer? Yet their growing boys are out upon the 
streets, and no warning placards tell them to avoid 
the quicksands of saloons on every side; no legis- 
lation to fill them with stones to obliterate all 
traces of them: no “ Look out for the train to de- 
struction” placed over the door of concert hall 
and pool room. 

The companions who carry the white soul of that 
mother’s darling, that father’s pride, into the mire 
from which it shall never be cleansed, save by 
the river of death, are not observed; no sure safe- 
guards are placed at the street corners or the 
dancing school or the many places of association 
where bright girls are robbed of their simplicity 
and pure-mindedness, where the light of truth and 
innocence should shed its rays to expose the pitch 
ready to detile. Fathers, dare you say, “It is not 
my concern?” 

In the lower strata of society—not the lowest, ’tis 
true ; though even from the lowliest have risen some 
whose names are high to-day in the ranks of honor 
and wealth—in the lower strata the children are more 
apt to be regarded as the poor man’s blessings, and 
as such received at least resignedly as part of woman’s 
fate, by mothers who, having no round of social 
duties to fill, turn to religion for comfort, and give an 
impress of desire to do right and struggle to meet 
bravely duty to the coming soul. 

Entering life, these little ones are witnesses of 
daily routine, a part of it, and soon begin the labor of 
smal! helpings in their own service or that of younger 
ones ; learn that “ life is duty,” and by constant home 
life and companionship with their parents receive 
the stamp of obedience to which our best men admit 
that success is due. From necessity temperate as to 
food, from work and study too weary for loss of rest, 


informed as to the pitfalls on every hand to entrap 
the unwary who have no capital but “a good name,” 
they guard it jealously and rising to positions of 
honor, win the golden key which unlocks—for worthy 
and unworthy alike ’tis sadly true—the highway of 
American—yes, of all society. Fathers, nations, 
stand amazed and wonder. Why? 

It is the fashion in this latter decade to labor with 
mothers, to load down the already weary shoulders 
of the conscientious women of the masses with this 
weight of responsibility for the condition of society 
as itis to-day. If women are weak physically, is no 
man who has promised before God to care for her 
responsible for it? Has he regarded her health and 
cared for it? If women are absorbed in social ob- 
servances, is it not to win for their husbands social 
recognition, or to please some man they admire or 
would win? If women neglect their offspring, are 
these children any less the children of their fathers? 
Is it manly for men to shirk a plain duty ? 

In all societies there are a few strong, sensible 
women who are the power of every move for good, 
and in their wake follow a throng who would do like- 
wise. What is needed to-day, for the reformation of 
society, is one father to every family, who shall give 
his sons—his daughters as well—his personal daily 
attention ; who shall know they are in the care of no 
menial, but of persons of Christian character and 
education; in the society only of those equally well 
guarded, who shall unite to obliterate from the face 
of the earth any place of resort unfit for their sons and 
daughters to frequent in his society, and with his 
approbation. 

Can men do it?) Some women think they can. 

—Rosamond E. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 


The rain was over, and every leaf 
Was flushed with a rosy light; 

The daisies laughed from their childish grief 
And their eyes were teary-bright; 

And the meadow spider with golden crown 
Ran up by his silver stair, 

Shaking the trembling raindrops down 
That hung and twinkled there. 


Their ebony fifes the crickets tried, 
And ever the shriller blew ; 
His furry bonnet the wild bee dried, 
Scraping its dust and dew; 
And the drops slid down from the green grass stem 
Into the moss cups fine ; 
The water glowed on the strawberry gem, 
Brewing the fairies’ wine. 


The hair-bird trilled in the pearl-strung bush, 
And the roadside steamed with balm; 
In the dripping forest the hermit thrush 
Lifted his silvery psalm. 
Over the mountain like amber mist 
The sun on the woodlands lay, 
He pledged to the glittering leaves he kissed, 
To-morrow, a golden day. 
—Trene Putnam. 
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THE SIXTH SENSE. 


The face ox yesterday is not the same to-day ; 

An undefined but diff’rent spell lies in the features’ play ; 

It may be gay or sad, a tint of color more or less, 

A sparkle, or a shadow new, the eyes and cheek express ; 

A tone not heard before rings in some dear one’s voice, 

That brings a sharp prophetic pain, or makes the heart rejoice, 
One knows not why; one only feels some hidden cause must be, 
In body or in mind, to work the change not all do see. 


Some few with intuition’s ready power, can trace, 

In man or child, these subtle changes of the voice or face; 
.Vith this sixth sense, almost divine, can see and hear 

The things not manifest to common eye and ear. 

Methinks it needs Love’s list’ning wait and watchful sight 
Faint urdertones t’ interpret, and dim signs to read aright; 
Love, then, must be this added sense, or sum of all combined; 
And love for ev’ry living thing the power to save mankind. 


—E. A. P. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AROUND THE DINNER TABLE 
With Family, Friends and Guests. 


V.—IN OTHER CLIMES AND TIMES. 
THE GUESTS AND THEIK GREETING—THE BOARD AND ITS 
BELONGINGS—THE FEAST AND ITS FASHIONS. 

aan E may perhaps with profit turn for a 

moment from the dinners and 

dining of our own land and times, 

to notice some of the customs 

prevalent in other lands or at 

other times. As a point at which 

to begin, we may take the report 

of a Thanksgiving dinner served 

on a Pennsylvania farm, a dozen 

years ago, to thirteen persons— 

all of whom, by the way, are said 

to be still living, notwithstanding 

the cnbetantte number of those present at the table, 
and also notwithstanding the generous array of 
goodies “under which the table groaned.” But it 
must be borne in mind that Pennsylvania farms are 
broad in area and fertile, and that generally speaking 
the generosity of the Pennsylvanian is commensurate. 

The entertainers, in this case, were elderly people ; 
the hostess had passed her most active days, and 
kept no servant; but she prepared the feast with her 
own hands, only placing everything upon the table 
before sitting down to the meal, with the exception of 
the pudding, that she might enjoy the hour with her 
friends, and “ save herself steps.” At the head of the 
table was a large chicken pie, in the middle two roast 
chickens, at the foot a very large turkey, and opposite 
the chickens a roasted pig. There were fourteen 
pies of different kinds, three large cakes, crullers, 
preserves, pickles of four kinds, boiled onions, mashed 
potatoes and turnips, apples, cheese, nuts, custard, 
head cheese, biscuit, white and brown bread. Lastly 
came a big plum pudding and coffee. 

Quite in contrast with this sumptuous array of 
solid food would have been the dinner described by 
General Washington, when writing from his head- 
quarters as commander of the Continental army at 


West Point, N. Y., inthe summer of 1779. “ Since our 
arrival in this happy spot,” said the general, * we 
have had a ham, sometimes a shoulder of bacon, to 
grace the head of the table; a piece of roast beef 
adorns the foot, and a dish of beans, or greens, 
almost imperceptible, decorates the center. When 
the cook has a mind to cut a figure, which, I pre- 
sume, will be the case to-morrow, we have two beef- 
steak pies, or dishes of crabs, in addition—one on 
each side of the center dish, dividing the space 
and reducing the distance between dish and dish to 
about six feet, which, without them, would be near 
twelve feet apart. Of late he has had the surprising 
sagacity to discover that apples will make pies, and it 
is a question if in the violence of his efforts we do not 
get one of apples instead of having both of beef- 
steaks. If the ladies can put up with such entertain 
ment, and will submit to partaking of it on plates 
once tin but now iron (not become so by labor of 
scouring), I shall be happy to see them.” 

One of the most famous dinners in English history 
—which has so many famous things—was that given 
in connection with the installation of George Neville 
as archbishop of York. We are told that his “friends 
and adherents ”"—and the whole proceeding, by the 
way, is slightly suggestive of modern political 
methods—sat down to the number of 3,500, and that 
the feasting continued for several days. Whether 
the same people sat for all of this time does not 
appear from the records, for no daily newspaper then 
gave full details of such sittings; but the fact is 
recorded that “the meat bill’ included eighty oxen, 
six wild bulls, 1,004 sheep, 300 calves, 2,000 pigs, 400 
deer of the several grades, 2.300 fowl, 3,000 geese, 
and so on, eight seal and four porpoises being among 
the miscellaneous items. Unless a good many frag- 
ments were left, we must credit the 3,500 men with 
good appetites ! 

The English people have always been, as they still 
are, strong in the dinner line. Dickens most admira- 
bly portrays this characteristic in his novels, and 
shows how thoroughly the lower, as well as the upper 
classes of society, had come to look upon something 
good to eat and drink—especially to drink—as the 
great object of earthly existence. To be sure, we 
have no longer the stately ceremony of former ages, 
when by a curious mixture of causes the baron and his 
retainers sat together in jollification at the immense 
tables which the generosity of the nobleman had 
furnished ; society lines are differently drawn now, 
the hours and details have changed to a great de- 
gree, but the love of the dinner, and the ceremony 
attending its giving, are still strong national factors. 

It might be well to recollect that the whole matter 
of modern dinner giving is a modified—very exten- 
sively modified, although it is—survival of feudal 
customs. In those far-away days the temporal power 
of the ambitious man was largely measured by the 
number of retainers he was able to command. It 
is not necessary to analyze very closely the major 
part of this “ support,” in order to understand that an 
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appeal to their stomachs would prove the strongest 
bond of loyalty. It was hardly to be supposed that 
the hungry hanger-on about the great man’s castle 
would raise his hand against the man at whose table 
he had sat, for the hour an honored guest, served, no 
doubt, by those for whom, in ordinary seasons, he 
would have been glad—for a consideration—to have 
performed the most menial service. In those days 
the officers of the household departments were them- 
selves not infrequently personages of no slight im- 
portance, and in catering to the vassals of their lords 
were often rendering service to individuals whom, at 
other times, they would consider of far less value 
than as many dogs. 

At the present time, one’s popularity among the 
English people is largely indicated by the number of 
invitations to dinner which are received. As a recent 
writer very comprehensively says: ‘“ Those who 
have distinguished themselves by writing novels, 
painting noted pictures, or in any other elevating 
direction, can sum up the esteem in which they are 
held by the number of dinner invitations they re- 
ceive. Women of beauty, wit, and charming man- 
ners, find their fame reflected in a host of these 
invitations which have such weight. Dinner is, and 
has been for centuries, the particular form of homage 
which Englishmen offer to those whom they desire to 
honor, and, although they are not so rigidly ex- 
clusive in their invitations, and the circumstances 
surrounding the meal have changed, the exalted idea 
of the hospitality remains the same. Aristocracy of 
wealth and brains are both recognized now, and the 
result is an ever-widening circle, which includes 
many Americans in its swing. A guest who is very 
much desired for his or her entertaining qualities 
sometimes receives an invitation to dine six weeks in 
advance of the date, to insure against the inter- 
ference of other engagements.” 

The French dinner, or rather that variety which is 
found in Paris, differs a good deal from the English 
affair; just as we should expect from the compara- 
tive temperaments of the two peoples. Yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose that most Parisians dine 
at cafés, as might be imagined from the number of 
these institutions, and the number of patrons found 
about them. Home dinner parties are as frequent 
there as anywhere; and according to a recent 
writer, if society there is not as gay as it once was, 
with the diminished dancing, there is more eating 
and drinking—perhaps some critic might unkindly 
say, especially the latter. 

To quote our authority further : “ A French woman 
is unrivaled in the matter of little dinners. She does 
not leave everything to the cook and butler; she has 
an eye to each item of the menu. On the day pre- 
ceding the event she will be met driving hither and 
thither, ordering what she requires, and giving gen- 
eral directions like an aide-de-camp at a review. 
She will even study the particular tastes of each of 
her guests. She knows that this one likes prawns, 
‘hat another fancies his champagne dry, that others 


are blessed with a sweet tooth, or, maybe, care for 
nothing but savories. She will delight the eyes of 
her guests with her table decorations, but it shall not 
be at the expense of their palates. Flowers of strong 
scent are not placed on the table to spoil the flavor of 
the viands, and the temperatuze of the room is regu- 
lated so that it is not at one time too cool and later on 
too warm. 

“French women are as ready to put themselves 
out and spend their money for ten guests as for 
twenty. It is a weil-known axiom with them that to 
enjoy a meal you must sit down at least two and 
at most twelve. Ten is a very favorite number, and 
of course thirteen could not be heard of. Two 
servants can serve ten people with ease and celerity ; 
twelve has too much the appearance of having been 
invited to fit a dinner service for a dozen. When the 
dinner appears, everything is handed around, nothing 
but dessert being placed on the table. The old- 
fashioned method has quite gone out in Paris as 
elsewhere, though frequently a middle course is 
taken—the principal dishes being placed, one after 
another, in due order before the hostess, left there 
a few minutes, then taken away and the viands 
cut up.” 

Round tables are most popular in France, as being 
more pleasant to the eye, easier of arrangement, with 
the advantage that conversation is less liable to lose 
itself, as it has no square corners toturn. The cloth 
is always white, and plain ones of the finest damask 
are preferred in the old houses which give themselves 
no bother over the coming and going of changing 
fashions. The dining room contains nothing in the 
way of furniture and ornament which does not per- 
tain to eating, the distinction between dining room 
and sitting room being sharply drawn. Knives and 
forks are changed with each course; which many 
consider a better method than the English custom of 
placing all the knives and forks which are to be used 
with the several courses beside the plates at starting. 
One thing is certain, the French method makes it 
easy to do the correct thing in the use of utensils ; the 
English makes it annoyingly easy to do the wrong 
thing—that is, to use the wrong implements at a 
given time. 

Having reached the Continent, let us go hastily 
across, passing many interesting nations, each with 
its own peculiar customs, and sit down at meat with 
the sedate Turk. The adjective is never more ap- 
propriately employed than in describing the Mussul- 
man at his dinner, for silence and expedition, says a 
recent writer, “are the chief characteristics of a 
Turkish meal. The table preparations are few, but 
the dishes are many ; olives, caviare, cheese, etc., are 
dotted about, and perhaps as many as ten courses 
are handed around on covered brazen dishes. These 
consist of rice or barley, meat or boiled fish, cakes 
seasoned with vegetables, roast lamb, beans, a species 
of rissole wrapped up in vine leaves, the inevitable 
pilaf and fruits, and, as wine is forbidden, an intoxi- 
cating substitute is found in liquors and brandy. 
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Each person has his glass of sherbet by him, and his 
piece of unleavened bread—for the Turks love half- 
baked dough ! 

“It will comfort the European to see every one 
wash his hands before his meal, for forks are un- 
known, and each one is expected to dip his fingers 
into the savory morsel as itis handed tohim. During 
the whole of the feeding process scarcely four or five 
words will be spoken, and at most the repast will last 
twenty minutes; but afterward, with the coffee and 
the hubble-bubble, conversation will flow freely. To 
the Turk, eating is a serious gastronomic exercise, 
which will not admit of any conversation being 
entered into during its progress.” 

In Persia, the hubble-bubble (a pipe, the smoke 
from which passes through water before reaching the 
smoker’s lips) precedes the dinner, which is served 
about sunset, breakfast being had about noon. 
While the smoking is in progress, tea and sweets are 
handed around, the Persians being very fond of con- 
fectionery, which is almost invariably white and 
tlavored with lemon. The smoking, tea and candy 
disposed of, servants bring in a long leathern sheet 
and place it on the ground. The guests gather 
around it, squatting upon the ground. A flexible 
loaf of bread, two feet long, a foot wide, and half an 
inch thick, is placed before each diner, serving the 
office of napkin as well as its food purpose. While 
music plays the dinner is brought on in trays and 
placed on the leathern sheet. The covers are re- 
moved, the host “asks a blessing” in the single 
word, “bismillah,” when the feast begins, all using 
their fingers and eating in silence, like their Turkish 
cousins. There is no talking at or after the dinner, 
and at its close all retire to rest or return at once 
to their homes. 

Among the Chinese, according to the most reliable 
information, the dinner party, as known to us, has no 
counterpart. The guest or visitor does not want 
for hospitable treatment; in fact, it is considered a 
mark of politeness to treat him to a repast at any 
hour of the day. But the social gathering, the 
central attraction of which is the dinner, is practi- 
cally unknown. 

Customs differ somewhat in Japan, though the 
practices of the people in the two countries have 
much in common. Both live largely upon rice, as a 
regular article of food, and it is natural that their 
“tabie ” practices should be correspondingly simple. 
In point of fact, the table is unknown there, as in all 
portions of the East. In the high-class tea houses, 
where the Japanese dinner parties are held, the sub- 
stitute for a table is about four inches from the floor. 
It is so light in construction that the deft waiter girl 
puts it into position after the guests have squatted 
upon the little velvet cushions, which mark the loca- 
tion for each member of the party. 

During the entire “high-toned” Japanese dinner 
there is an accompaniment of music, singing and 
dancing, from girls trained to that branch of service. 
Some of the dancing is very attractive, but the music 


would hardly enchant Americans or Europeans. The 
dinner, which is eaten with chopsticks, after the 
Chinese fashion, is served in courses, the number 
of which frequently rivals those of a similar dinner in 
the West. The first course consists of fish soup, 
from which the novice would be fortunate if he suc- 
ceeded in capturing with his sticks the stray shreds of 
meat which float here and there through the semi- 
liquid. Then comes duck, cut into bits and smothered 
in a brown sauce, with which the chopsticks make 
better progress. 

The third course is, from the Japanese standpoint, 
the principal attraction, or if we must use a little 
French for the once, the piece de résistance. It con- 
sists of raw carp, cut into bits and garnished with 
flaming red seaweed ; there is a side dish of prawns 
with dark green weed, and tender bamboo shoots as 
a substitute for celery. The gusto with which this 
course is attacked depends upon the “ education” of 
the epicure. Then come oysters, in a spicy juice, 
and some less important courses, several in number, 
conclude thefeast. A liquor malted from rice, known 
as sake, is freely used from the beginning of the 
repast to its close. 

With this hasty survey of the customs of various 
people, we may drop the interesting subject for the 
present, gathering some of the more prominent facts 
in a collection of 

TABLE TALK FROM AFAR. 

The English people are famous diners. 

Round tables are the most popular in France. 

The Persians are great lovers of confectionery. 

The modern dinner is a direct descendant of the 
feudal feast. 

Silence and expedition are the chief characteristics 
of a Turkish dinner. 

In Turkey the water pipe follows the repast; in 
Persia it comes first. 

In China there is no equivalent of what is known 
to us as “ the dinner party.” 

The Chinese show their courtesy by feeding their 
guests and visitors at any hour of the day. 

In England the number of invitations to dinner is 
a good gauge of the individual’s popularity. 

Forks are unknown in Turkey; but a good Mus- 
sulman washes his fingers before he begins to eat. 

Raw fish, garnished with red seaweed, is the 
crowning feature of an “away up” Japanese feast. 

A Japanese dinner of high pretension is eaten with 
chopsticks, to the accompaniment of music and 
dancing. 

The French people, it is said, now pay more atten- 
tion to eating and drinking and less to dancing than 
formerly. 

A French hostess is noted for her careful personal 
attention to all the details of her dinner, both before 
and during the event. 

—Mary Livingston Andrews, 
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FRUIT AS A FOOD. 


Its Value, Its Characteristics, and some Ways in which It 
May be Appetizingly Served. 


Il.—THE CURRANT AND THE RASPBERRY. 


HE garden currant is one 
of the most valuable of 
our early summer fruits. 
It is available from the 
time the berries have 
reached a fair size in 
their green state, till the 
last clusters have been 
taken from the bushes, 
and its clear, keen acid 
flaver, gently stimulat- 
ing to the activity of 
nearly all the organs of 
the human system, ren- 

ders it‘an exceptionally valuable and healthful food 
product. It is certain that the currant, as now known 
to us, is a native of some northern region, but where 
it first appeared, or where it first came into use as an 
article of human food is not known. It is certain that 
it was known in the British islands at an early period 
of their history ; and it may have been a native there, 
as seems quite probable. But it also appears that 
some improved varieties were brought across from 
Holland, as the name “ Dutch” has been used in 
connection with superior sorts of both the white and 
red varieties for many generations. Just how the 
currant came into this country is not known; there 
are certain species growing wild, in some sections, 
but they are so different from the cultivated kinds 
that the latter are evidently not domesticated forms 
of the original fruit. 

For practical use, the red variety is the standard, 
but the white is a close second in popularfavor. For 
table use it is preferred by many, owing to its milder 
and less acid flavor, The black currant is scarcely 
a general favorite, though when fully ripe its peculiar 
musky taste is enjoyed by some. The white currant 
is probably a seedling of the red, is a vigorous 
bearer, and is generally a trifle earlier in ripening. 

Both the red and the white, when fully ripe, are 
quite palatable if plucked fresh from the vines and 
eaten in the natural state; they are delicious when 
sprinkled with sugar, either leaving the currants 


whole or crushing them, and are sometimes served - 


upon the stems, after having been generously sprin- 
kled with powdered sugar. This is in line with the 
most approved method for serving strawberries, with 
the hulls and stems attached. Green currants make a 
very palatable sauce, stewed in an equal measure of 
water, and sweetened to the taste while still hot. 
Green Currant Pie. 

Stew the green currants, which should be at least two- 
thirds grown, till soft, sweeten to taste, and pour into a 
pie dish lined with paste. Dredge lightly with flour, cover 


with a thin upper crust well slashed, and bake for half 
an hour. 
Currant Pie. 

Crush a cupful of ripe red currants, add one-fourth cup- 
ful of molasses and three-fourths cupful of sugar. Add 
three spoonfuls of water and two of flour, stirring the 
whole till thoroughly mixed. Pour intoa pie dish prop- 
erly prepared with a paste, add a few small bits of butter 
upon the surface, cross the top with narrow strips of 
pastry, and bake slowly. 

Currant Shortcake. 

This is made like strawberry shortcake, and is eaten 
while warm, served without cream. 
Currant Pudding. 

Into a cupful of sugar creamed with half the quantity of 
butter, stir in order, two eggs beaten light, a cupful 
of milk, twelve ounces of flour, two level teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, and a cupful of currants. Bake in 
pattypans. 

Currant Meringue. 

Crush together a cupful of currants with an equal 
measure of sugar. Beat-the yolks of two eggs, with a 
rounding teaspoonful of flour, and stir this into the cur- 
rants, adding a little water unless the fruit is quite juicy. 
Pour the mixture into a deep pie plate and bake. When 
it is done, cover the top with a meringue made from the 
whites of the eggs beaten with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Brown slightly in the oven, and serve cold. 
Currant Tarts. 

Bake the pastry in the usual manner, filling with three 
parts of currants and one part of raspberries, stewed 
together. Sweeten to taste. 


Currant Bread Pudding. 

Make a common bread pudding thicker than usual and 
very sweet. Addacupful of ripe currants, stir thoroughly, 
and bake at once. Serve with 
Currant Sauce. 

Thicken currant juice slightly with flour and butter 
rubbed together and well sweetened. In all uses made of 
currants or their juice, a generous amount of sugar is 
required. 

Currant Jelly. 

Fruit that is a little under rather than overripe makes 
the best jelly. It should be carefully picked over, leaving 
the currants upon the stems. Scald the fruit and strain 
through a jelly bag, applying no more pressure than may 
be necessary. Measure the juice, and take an equal 
quantity of sugar, which should be set in an open oven 
where it may be kept hot, though care should be taken to 
prevent it from burning. Boil the juice for twenty min- 
utes, skimming often, then add the hot sugar and simmer 
for ten minutes. If by this time the mixture begins to 
thicken when dropped into a cool saucer, it is ready to be 
poured into the hot jelly tumblers; if it does not seem to 
thicken when dropped, continue the simmering for two 
or three minutes longer. Paste paper covers over the 
glasses when the jelly has hardened. If it does not do so 
readily, set it in the sun. 

One part of raspberries to five or six parts of currants 
may be used, instead of currants alone. In that case, 
somewhat less sugar will be required and the very pleasant 
raspberry flavor will be decidedly apparent 
Currant Jam. 

Select and assort the currants carefully, removing all 
stems, leaves and imperfect fruit. Use two quarts of 
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sugar for three quarts of berries. Crush the fruit and 
cook it for an hour, taking care that it does not burn; to 
avoid which it should be cooked rather slowly and fre- 
quently stirred. Add the sugar, stirring thoroughly, and 
simmer for a quarter-hour longer. At this stage extra care 
must be taken not to scorch the jam, and the stirring spoon 
should be kept in almost constant use. The cans or jars 
in which it is put should be hot. When cool, seal and 
put away for use. 

The raspberry is one of the most delicious of fruits, 
and is almost universally appreciated. Unfortu- 
nately its range of growth is rather limited, and from 
the perishable nature of the berry it is not adapted 
for general transportation. In order to be enjoyed 
at its best, it should be grown in the garden, and 
plucked fresh from the bushes as wanted. It is a 
member of the same genus as the blackberry—a sort 
of first cousin, as it were, though much less hardy, 
and with a more delicate and perishable fruit. 

In this portion of the country two varieties are 
about equally common—the red and the black. The 
latter is a somewhat firmer and drier berry than the 
red, and is consequently better adapted to market- 
ing. There are several other varieties of the rasp- 
berry, most of which are of local fame, and only the 
yellow is of sufficiently general growth to require 
mention. 

The red raspberry grows along the entire northern 
portion of our country, from Newfoundland on the 
east to Oregon on the west, but it does not flourish 
in any degree south of what was once known as 
“Mason and Dixon’s line.” The black raspberry, 
however, has a range extending as far south as 
Georgia. Both are indigenous to the country, and 
may be found growing wild in the most vigorous 
manner where scarcely looked for. 

Taken in the natural state, as it comes from the 
bushes or with a slight sprinkling of sugar, the rasp- 
berry is a most delicious fruit, ranking perhaps next to 
the strawberry in popular estimation. The multitude 
of ways in which it can be used in the preparation of 
table delicacies is so great that at best only a few can 
be presented at this time. 

Raspberry Shortcake. 

This is made precisely in all respects like strawberry 
shortcake, except that a little less sugar will be required. 
Sweet or whipped cream makes an excellent sauce. 
Raspberry Blancmange. 

Smooth four tablespoonfuls of cornstarch in an equal 
quantity of milk, and add it to a quart of boiling fresh 
milk, to which as it thickens add four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. When it is cooked, stir in half a cupful of juice 
from fresh berries, slightly sweetened. Turn into a mold 
and serve with sweet cream. The juice from canned 
raspberries may be used, but is not as good as the fresh 
fruit 
Raspberry Pie. 

A half-pint of berries between two crusts will make a 
pie of ordinary size and thickness. After the berries have 
been put upon the under crust, add two tablespoonfuls of 
water, with any flavoring which may be desired, sweeten, 
and dredge lightly with flour. Add the upper crust, 


properly slitted, and bake in a rather quick oven. 
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Raspberry Pudding. 

Into a cupful of sugar with which a tablespoonful of 
butter has been creamed, stir the beaten yolks of two 
eggs. Then add a cupful and a half of milk, the whites cf 
two eggs beaten till stiff, and enough flour for a rather 
thick batter, into which a teaspoonful of baking powder 
has been mingled. Thenadd a pint of fresh raspberries, 
mixing them in thoroughly, and bake in the ordinary 
manner. Serve with a berry or other liquid sauce. 
Raspberry Sauce. 

Stir together a cupful of sugar and a tablespoonful of 
butter: when thoroughly mixed, add the juice of a small 
lemon, and finally a cupful of fresh raspberry juice, (rasp- 
berry jam will answer, but is not as good). Beat together 
perfectly and set in a cool place—on ice is best. 
Raspberry Jam. 

Three-fourths the weight of the berries should be 
allowed in sugar. Crush the fruit in a porcelain kettle, 
adding a little currant juice to give character to the jam,— 
a fourth or fifth part may be added. Bring the juice toa 
boil, skimming frequently, and add the sugar. From this 
point stir constantly, as there is danger of burning the 
mixture. Let it boil up thoroughly, then remove from the 
fire and put up as directed for other jams. 

Raspberry Jelly. 

The fruit should not be too ripe for this purpose, and 
the natural berries are better than those grown under a 
high degree of cultivation. The fruit should be gently 
cooked in a little water till soft, after which the juice is 
pressed through a jelly bag, the subsequent proceedings 
being similar to those had in the preparation of other 
jellies. Many makers prefer to add from a sixth to a halt 
of currant juice, as it gives a more desirable jelly, without 
impairing the raspberry flavor. A pound of sugar, heated 
in the oven, is added to each pint of juice, after it has 
boiled for twenty minutes in a porcelain kettle; after 
boiling up again, for but a few minutes, the jelly tumblers 
may be filled, subsequent treatment being the same as for 
currant jelly. 


FRUIT BUDS, 


Green currants make good sauce or pies. 
Raspberry jam has no superior among the sauces. 


The currant is a native of the north, perhaps of 
Holland. 


Do not have the currants too ripe when making 
jelly ; but they must not be green. 


In making raspberry jelly, add considerable cur- 
rant juice; the flavor will not be impaired. 


A currant bush will grow almost anywhere, and 
give good returns for even indifferent care. 


Raspberries are best when plucked, fresh and ripe, 
from the bushes and immediately used—and so are 
other berries. 


Fine large strings of fully ripe currants are deli- 
cious when sprinkled with powdered sugar and eaten 
from the stems. 


The red raspberry ranges across the northern por- 
tion of the country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
the black cap extends a few hundred milcs further 
south. 

—Mrs. Minerva Van Wyck. 
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To Dress Well and Economically. 
TENDENCIES OF THE SEASON. 
CHAPTER VII. 

SOME POINTS ON OUTING SUITs, BICYCLING, RIDING, AND 
YACHTING COSTUMES. 

HE fashionable popularity of bi- 
cycling which has suddenly be- 
coine the fad of the hour in Paris, 
has brought to the front many 
eccentric costumes, and tailors 
are vying with each other to pro- 
duce the ideal dress. Some of the 

costumes, which have been worn 

ums on the Bois de Boulogne, where 
the slightest lack of conventionality in dress would 
ordinarily shock the beholder, consist of uncom- 
promising knee breeches and coats with flaring 
skirts. Nothing but the sanction of Paris could make 
this dress anything but absurd, for it is far more 
extreme than anything ever suggested by Amelia 

Bloomer, who would probably have held up her hands 

in horror to see the French bicycling costumes of to- 

day. But faire le dbicyclette is an excuse for the most 
masculine attire. 

No lady in our land’ of freedom, however, has 
dared to copy these dresses of the Paris boulevards, 
because there is no class in this country, as there is in 
aristocratic France, whose sanction is sufficient to 
stamp an unbecoming and improper dress as proper. 
Ladies of wealth and social standing may dictate the 
fashions, but they must keep within certain limits 
here as in England, and those who go to extremes 
must pay the penalty of being considered eccentric. 

THE BEST ’CYCLING COSTUME. 

The best dress thus far devised for bicycling makes 
no display of masculine trousers. It consists of a 
neat outing dress of navy blue serge, which is light 
and cool for summer and does not catch the dust. 
This dress has a full skirt, which is gathered around 
the waist so as to give perfect freedom of action 
around the hips. The bodice, in Eton jacket shape 
with full sleeves, is attached to the skirt at the back. 
A white silk shirt waist is worn under the jacket, and 
passes under the straight corslet band of the skirt. 
A soft blue silk tie, a sailor hat trimmed with a 
simple blue band, and a wide brim to shade the eyes, 
stout dogskin driving gloves, black silk stockings 
and tanned shoes, laced high above the ankle, com- 
plete the costume. The underwear of the bicycler is 
also important. A suit of Union underwear anda pair 
of dark jersey tights to match the color of the suit 
are the essential parts. Corsets may be dispensed 
with, and a neat fitted, boned waist of heavy linen 
take its place; or the bicycler may adopt the short 
riding corset worn by all expert horsewomen. These 
corsets measure but nine inches at their widest part. 
They should be made of a fine grade of linen coutille, 
and fitted by an expert corset woman so carefully that 
they will yield to every motion of the wearer. 


Some wheelwomen like to wear low shoes, but these 
are not so desirable as a well-fitted boot, which pro- 
tects the ankle and looks better, unless leggings are 
worn, and the most expert wheelwomen now con- 
demn leggings of every kind. Strong black silk 
stockings of a heavy weight, such as the best English 
manufacturers make, are the most suitable and agree- 
able for summer wear on the wheel. 


RIDING COSTUMES. 


There has been comparatively little change in rid- 
ing habits. The best tailors make the skirts of their 
riding habits just long enough to clear the floor when 
the wearer is standing, and a little longer on one side 
than the other, so that the skirt will hang evenly when 
the wearer sits in the saddle. As there is consider- 
able difference in the make of saddles, the riding 
habit is also fitted to the saddle. 

The favorite riding bodice is a skirted coat, with 
rounded corners and either single or double-breasted. 
With this a little linen “ dickey ” and four-in-hand tie 
of silk is worn. Stout riding gloves with gauntlets, 
and riding boots, and for negligee occasions a small 
Derby hat, complete the costume. On all dress occa- 
sions, the silk hat is worn. For cool weather a 
waistcoat of the material which tailors call horse- 
cloth and the shops call vesting, forms a part of 
the outfit. Sometimes this waistcoat shows below 


the waist, where the coat falls apart, and it is often 
made of bright English red cloth, giving a dainty bit 
of bright color to an otherwise severe habit of dark 
indigo blue, Trappist brown or invisible green. 


The 
suit of Union flannel is universally recommended for 
horseback riders. Black silk stockings, jersey tights, 
short corsets covered by dainty linen waists make 
up the underwear. 

These are the most elegant outfits for wheelwomen 
and horsewomen. For economical reasons, consider- 
able changes may be made and the grace and ele- 
gance of the suit not seriously impaired. Thus, the 
best English make of black cotton stockings may be 
substituted for silk. It is impossible to tell what a 
country tailor would make a riding habit for, if indeed 
he could make it at all, but the fashionable New York 
tailors never charge less than $75. This includes the 
two pieces, the bodice and skirt. It should be remem- 
bered that such a suit is well made and should last for 
years, as the styles do not often change, and a riding 
habit of five years ago would not look owfre to-day. 
The best equipped horsewomen universally use jersey 
tights either black or the color of their costume, and 
do not order a pair of trousers made to match the 
materials of their habit, as they once did. 


YACHTING COSTUMES. 


Navy blue sea serge, which is proof against the 
shrinking and fading of the salt sea air, to which 
nearly every other material yields, is a favorite goods 
for yachting gowns. These gowns are made in the 
severest English fashion with a blazer or a short 
jacket reaching but a little below the hips, or a short 
Eton jacket, reaching nearly to the waist line. The 
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skirt is plain. Almost the only touch of color is given 
by tiny buttons of iridescent pearl, which are sewed 
on with gold thread, and ornament the coat and white 
silk shirt waist. Sometimes the colors of the yacht 
are embroidered on the ribbon of the sailor cap or on 
the broad reeter collar that finishes some of the new 
short jackets. 

Another new material that is in great favor this 
season is the thick heavy quality of linen such as is 
worn by Breton peasants, and comes in navy blue 
and other colors. These linens are made up in the 
elaborate styles which French women use for yacht- 
ing, with trimmings of white guipure lace. White 
linen duck makes a delightful yachting gown. A 
pure linen duck dress costs in the shops about $15, 
and includes a skirt, jacket, and sometimes a waist- 
coat, and is completed by a shirt waist. When made 
to order by a fashionable tailor, it costs four or five 
times as much. Cotton duck is cheaper. 

White duck sailor hats are imported to wear with 
these suits. They are made over a foundation of 
pure white rice straw. The duck is stretched plainly 
over the straw, which is only visible under the brim 
of the hat. The hat is often trimmed with a band of 
white nbbon and snowballs, or it may be trimmed 
with a band of blue-and-white stripes or with plain 
navy blue. 


FASHIONS FOR TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


A very good outing suit, well made, may now be 
purchased for $10 or $15, and a good tweed suit 
for $25. 

Some of the prettiest hats of the season are made 
of white rice straw, with trimmings of black velvet 
and black tips, or white snowballs of tulle. 


As the season advances, it seems decided that only 
elaborate gowns will be draped. All dresses of sum- 
mer silk, crepon, berege and all tailor dresses are 
made with plain skirts. 


After having been fashionable with the exclusive 
few for many years, tailor suits for ladies are finally 
brought down to a price which will compare favor- 
ably with those sold for men. 

New shoes for dressy wear are still made with 
Louis XV heels and sharp-pointed toes. Some of 
them are decorated with tiny rhinestone buckles 
and four straps crossing like lattice work over the 
instep. 

Mohair, a revival of the old-time brillantine and 
alpaca, is used in medium colors for traveling gowns 
and in delicate colors for more elaborate wear. Some 


of those imported from Worth are trimmed with jet, 


and velvet. 

For the street, the most desirable shoe is a French 
calfskin of russet or black leather, with a slightly 
pointed toe. There are also low shoes of French 
calfskin, which are worn with gaiters of cloth, the 
color of the tailor suit of the wearer. 

The new parasols are exceedingly elaborate, be- 
flounced and puffed with chiffon or lace in pure 
white. Some of these white parasols are lined with 


color so that they throw a delicate glow over the com- 
plexion. Hooked handles of whitewood prevail. 
The new parasols have extremely long handles. 

The new imported organdie and mull dresses are 
made up over batiste, instead of silk. Thus, acharm- 
ing gown of pale yellow muslin with pin-head dots is 
made up over yellow batiste and finished with gar- 
niture of pansies and pale purple ribbons. 

Whether the slipper is made of brocade or suede 
kid, it is cut very low in front, with a Louis XV heel. 
For evening wear, there are a great variety of colors 
in hosiery. The slippers usually harmonize with the 
dress, and the stocking must match the slipper 
exactly. 

The mixed tan cloths, known as covert coatings 
among tailors, have superseded the blue serge for 
traveling costumes. These are made in tailor style, 
with severely plain skirts and short or medium-length 
coats. Such suits are sold in the shops at lower 
prices than they have been for years. 

Crepon is undoubtedly the most fashionable wool 
goods of the hour. It is combined with check taf- 
fetas, chine silks and other fashionable goods. It is 
not an expensive material, often ranging in price as 
low as seventy-five cents for a dainty quality with a 
crinkle like China crape. Crepons with a deep 
crinkle cost from $1.25 to $2 a yard. 

Some of the prettiest pin-headed Swiss muslins are 
dotted in color and trimmed with nine rufiles reach- 
ing to the belt, each ruffle embroidered with points 
on the edge in the color of the dot. The round waist 
of the dress is formed of puffs, running lengthwise 
and separated by a tiny beading, or very narrow in- 
sertion. A sash of moire ribbon about threeeinches 
wide passes around the waist and falls in ends and 
loops at the back. 

The fashionable stocking of the day is either black, 
russet or tan to match the shoe. Silk stockings are 
now so low in price that they are within the reach 
of every one. A very good pair of plaited silk stock- 
ings may be bought for seventy-five cents. These, 
as every one should know, are a cotton stocking 
with a silk face. They are much more desirable 
than the cheap spun silk stockings that sell for $1 or 
$1.25 apair. A very good English stocking may be 
bought for from $1.50 to $2. They formerly sold for 
twice as much. 

A pretty imported model for a commencement 
gown is finished with a simple gored skirt, trimmed 
with a full nine-inch ruffle on the bottom, headed by 
a row of lace beading through which a pale blue or 
pink ribbon about an inch and a half is run. Three 
similar rows of ribbons trim the flounce at the bot- 
tom. Five rows of ribbon cover the yoke. Three 
rows trim the caps which surmount the full sleeves, 
and there are three rows of ribbon at the wrist. A 
three-inch ribbon, folded in suitable width, is laid 
over the high collar, and there is a pink satin sash 
ribbon at the back. 

—Helena Rowe. 
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BOBOLINK SONG. 


If you’ll listen where the wind sweeps 

Over fields of ruddy clover, 

Over buttercups and daisies, 

You will hear a little jingle ; 

In it love and joy commingle 

In the wildest, sweetest mazes; 

Notes are tossed and tumbled over— 
Tossed like spray, when wave o’er wave leaps. 


Sprinkle, sprinkle, cintra cintree, 
Sola tien tinterdeedle, 

Tinkle, tinkle, popawinkle, 
Rizzle, rizzle, turalee. 


Hints of brook lore, childish laughter, 
Tinkle of the raindrops falling, 
All are blended into praises 
As the little singer perches 
In the roomiest of churches, 
While his song of joy he raises ; 
Naught his tiny heart appalling 

Of the here or the hereafter. 


Sprinkle, sprinkle, cintra cintree, 
Sola tien tinterdeedle, 
Tinkle, tinkle, popawinkle, 
Rizzle, rizzle, turalee. 
—Katharine H. Terry. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE CURRANT AND ITS USES, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbor’d by fruit of baser quality.— Shakespeare. 

F all the pictures “ hanging on 
memory’s wall,” perhaps 
there is none more closely 
allied to the happy days of 
childhood, than that of an 
old-fashioned garden, where 
the larkspur and marigold 
lifted their bright faces toa 
sky that seems now to have 
been ever blue, and the bees 
buzzed all day amid the 
pinks and sweet williams, the 

Bouncing Betty and cinnamon roses; where the red- 
throated humming birds fluttered over the honey- 
suckles and lilacs, and the robins came and nested 
and sang among the branches of the gnarled old 
apple trees. But more vividly than all else in the 
picture come back the long rows of red and white- 
fruited currant bushes, sentineling the sunny garden 
wall. O happy, happy days of childhood! when all 
the world of care and sorrow and trouble lies outside 
the protecting boundary of the garden wall, and 
within lies Paradise. 

Perhaps of all the small fruits there is none that is 
more satisfactory for table use, the year around, than 
the currant. Its juice contains sugar and malic acid, 
which makes it especially wholesome and delicious 
for use in jellies, and imparts to it its pleasant flavor. 

The name currant is supposed to be a corruption 
of Corinth, from its resemblance to the little grapes 
and raisins of commerce, these having been in use 
and well known long before the common currant was 


cultivated. It is now considered to be a native of 
Britain and the north of Europe, although some have 
claimed North America as its home. It grows 
throughout Canada to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
river, and has even been found in a wild state on the 
rocky banks of the rivers of Northern Vermont. 

The black currant is far less esteemed, and to most 
persons is intensely disagreeable. A jelly made from 
it, however, is of great medicinal value in cases of 
sore throat, and a preparation made from the berries 
is of great service in pectoral difficulties. In Siberia 
the leaves are utilized, dried and mixed with Sou- 
chong as a drink resembling green tea, while the 
Russians make a wine from the berry. 

The season when currants are in perfection is mid- 
summer, though they may be kept on the bushes 
until October by sheltering them from the sun. 
There is no daintier or more grateful dish for tea on 
a hot summer’s afternoon, when the mercury is at 
ninety degrees, and the feeblest kind of a grasshopper 
is a burden, than red or white currants heaped high 
in a crystal dish. ‘They are a delight to the eye, as 
well as cooling and refreshing to the jaded taste. 

The following recipes can be recommended as both 
“tried and true” :— 

Currant Jelly. 

The currants for jell must be gathered before they are 
too ripe, as the gelatinous substance of the fruit grows 
watery with age and the jelly will not form. Select a nice 
bright day for the operation, as jellies should never be 
made in damp or cloudy weather. Carefully remove all 
leaves and imperfect fruit, wash and place in a stone jar, 
covered and set within a kettle of lukewarm water. Boil 
until the fruit is tender, stirring frequently. Strain a 
small portion at a time through a coarse cotton or flannel 
bag wrung out in hot water. Do not squeeze the currants 
too hard, as the juice will be cloudy if you do; but as it 
cools, press gently, emptying and rinsing the bag each 
time it is used. To every pint of juice allow a pound of 
sugar. Put the juice over the fire in a porcelain-lined 
kettle, and cook gently for fifteen minutes after it boils. 
Then add the sugar, which should have been heating in 
shallow pans in the oven. Stir as quickly as possible un- 
til dissolved, and at the first boiling remove the kettle from 
the fire. Have the bowls or glasses in a pan of hot water 
to prevent them from breaking when the hot jelly is 
pouredin. Fill and cover with pieces of paper brushed 
over with white of egg and then with heavier paper or 
cotton batting. You can spice some of the jell for eating 
with mutton or venison, by adding a tablespoonful each 
of cinnamon, cloves and mace, tied in bags, to the juice 
when putting on to boil. Before adding the sugar remove 
the bag. 

Black currant jelly, an excellent specific for sore throat, 
is made in the same way as the red. 

Spiced Currants. 

To five pounds of ripe currants, carefully picked over 
and washed, add three pounds of white sugar, one-half 
pint of vinegar and a tablespoonful each of cinnamon, 
cloves and allspice. Boil the currants an hour; then add 
sugar, vinegar and spices, and boil an hour longer. 
Currant Wine. 

The currants should be very ripe. Stem, wash and 
strain them, and to each quart of juice allow one-half pint 
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of water and three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Stir 
all together thoroughly, put into a clean cask, removing 
the bung and covering the opening with a piece of coarse 
lace. Let it ferment a month, when it may be drawn off 
and bottled. 

Currant Pie. 

One pint of currants, the yolks of two eggs: sweeten to 
taste. Bake in open shell and cover with a meringue 
made from the whites of the eggs and a tablespoonful of 
sugar; or, wash the edges of the lower crust after the 
fruit is in, lay three narrow bars of the paste across and 
fasten at edge, and then place three more bars across, 
forming diamond spaces. Wash with white of an egg 
and bake in a rather quick oven. 

Currant Ice. 

To one pint of currant juice add one pound of granuv- 
lated sugar and a pint of water. Put in freezer and, when 
partly frozen, add the whites of three well-beaten eggs. 
White Canned Currants. 

Look them over carefully, stem, wash and weigh them, 
allowing a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. Put 
the currants in a kettle and heat slowly, covered. Stew 
gently for one-half hour. Add the sugar, shaking the 
kettle occasionally to mix with the fruit, but do not allow 
it to boil. When at the boiling point and the sugar thor- 
oughly dissolved, pour in cans and screw tight. 

Currant and Raspberry Tart. 

To three cupfuls of currants add one of red raspberries. 
Sweeten abundantly and fill crust. Cover and bake in 
slow oven. Sift powdered sugar over top, and eat cold. 
Currant Pudding. 

One pint of milk, two eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, and flour to make a 
batter about like pound cake—thick. When well beaten, 
add one pint of currants well dredged in flour, and boil 
an hour in a buttered mold. Eat hot, with sweet sauce. 


—Emma Paddock Telford. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

182. Adding a little vinegar with the salt, to the 
water for poaching eggs. 

183. Dipping a pudding bag in hot water and then 
rubbing the inside with flour. 

184. Boiling maple sirup with one teaspoonful of 
butter to the quart, to prevent fermentation. 

185. Barberry sauce with roast beef. 

186. Measuring gelatine by cutting with a sharp 
knife through the box. 

187. Salt sprinkled on fresh claret stains on table 
linen. 

188. Telegraph wire for a clothesline. 

189. For flies, Persian insect powder. 

190. Boiling and quickly drying clothespins occa- 
sionally. 

191. Scouring discolored tableware with wood 
ashes. 

192. Cleaning steel knives with raw potato dipped 
into fine brick dust. 

193. Cutting bar soap into squares and drying. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall, 
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BEDS AND BEDDING. 


How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed !—Monsgomer, 


IV.—Use and Care. 

ECAUSE we spend at least a 
third of our titne, on the aver- 
age, in bed, is of itself a suf- 
ficient reason why we should 
make sure that everything in 
and about the bed and the 
bedroom is in the best of con- 
dition. We not infrequently 

(— encounter people who if sub- 

\-— jected for even a few minutes 

‘= to close and unwholesome air 

Cc sin a public conveyance, thea- 
X° ter or hall, seem upon the 
point of breaking into open 
rebellion. Yet it may be that 
these same people—who can say ?—endure for hours, 
while sleeping, an atmosphere that is actually and 
positively poisonous—slow poison—in their sleeping 
rooms. If happily they are not subjected to this 
danger, we shall find multitudes who simply ruin 
health and life by the unsanitary conditions of their 
sleeping apartments. These are plain words; they 
are true! 

How shall we insure conditions which make for 
health—and in doing that mean happiness and pros- 
perity? The matter is easy, if only we begin right, 
understand the object to be sought, and are not 
afraid of just a little extra labor. And by the way, 
the added strength which we shall have for doing the 
labor will more than compensate for the exertion re- 
quired. There is not the slightest doubt that many 
feeble, sickly, suffering women are such—and that 
other members of their families are in a like condi- 
tion—because of the unwholesome influences which 
come from the sleeping room. 

The first duty of every day in connection with the 
bedroom is to thoroughly air and purify it. This has 
been frequently urged by writers upon the subject, 
but there is no danger that too much stress shall be 
laid upon the subject. To show the necessity for 
thoroughness in this direction, let any healthy person 
rise in the morning,.close the sleeping room carefully, 
so that the atmosphere shall undergo but little change, 
and take a lively turn out of doors, in the pure, free 
air. Then re-enter the room, and let the nostrils bear 
witness. No further testimony will be required. 

To get the best results, let the bed first of all be 
“stripped.”” The more energetically this is done, the 
better. Hang the clothing over the footboard, upon 
chairs—anywhere so that the air may have perfect 
access. Then open windows, doors—whatever will 
allow a generous circulation of outdoor air shrough 
the apartment. It is not enough to raise a single 
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window, just a little way; it is circulation that is 
wanted. Let this go on till the room is perfectly 
sweet and fresh; and this not occasionally, but every 
day of all the year. At the same time, all slops, wash- 
water, and contaminating agencies of every kind 
should be removed, so that there may be nothing to 
deteriorate the renewed atmosphere. 

The bed should not be made up till the room and 
the clothing, in fact everything in the apartment, has 
been well—shall we say “disinfected?” Yes, that is 
a proper word, in evidence of which we may quote 
the statement of a London hospital physician, who 
has called attention to the fact that wounds, espe- 
cially of the lower limbs, heal much more rapidly 
when the wounded members, properly protected from 
drafts of airand the like, are kept exposed, than when 
covered with bedding. He explains that the air under 
the bedclothes is warm and foul of necessity from 
the excretory action of the skin, hence harmful to the 
tender and susceptible surfaces with which it may 
come in contact. 

Many persons have the habit, induced no doubt 
from a sense of neatness which would be highly com- 
mendable if properly applied, of making the beds 
“the first thing in the morning,” in order to “have 
the work get along well.” The mistake which is 
made will be apparent on a little consideration of the 
hygienic conditions. Better to give several hours to 
the work of ventilation. If the beds are made and 
the rooms closed late in the forenoon, it is a good 
plan to open the windows again for a short time late 
in the afternoon, or even just before retiring at night. 
There need be no fear of the night air; if it is reason- 
ably pure it is infinitely to be preferred to that which 
has been shut in a close room for even a few hours. 
It will give sound and healthful sleep. 

Another practice, commendable in theory but mis- 
taken in application, may properly be mentioned at 
this time. It is a good thing to place the bedclothes 
in the sunshine quite often; indeed, the operation 
can hardly be performed too frequently. But this 
applies only to articles which contain no feathers, 
Pillows, feather beds and bolsters should not be thus 
treated, as the hot sunshine draws the oil from the 
feathers, developing a very disagreeable odor. Ex- 
pose them to the air freely and frequently, but not to 
direct sunshine. 

Many sleeping rooms have a bath room in immedi- 
ate connection, which is not at all a desirable ar- 
rangement. The trouble becomes still worse when, 
as we frequently find in hotels and sometimes in pri- 
vate houses, a sitting room, a sleeping room and a 
bath room constitute a suite, opening from each other 
in the order named. Generally the sitting room is 
susceptible of convenient and easy ventilation, to a 
reasonable degree, while the others can scarcely be 
reached at all by a current of fresh air. Under these 
circumstances, the greatest care should be taken to 
keep everything clean and sweet. There should be 
a certainty that the plumbing is perfect, and that the 
traps work without failure. Even then, the door to 


the bath room should be kept rigidly shut while the 
sleeping room is occupied, and it should only be left 
open when the entire suite is being ventilated and 
refreshed. 

We must not overicok the fact that our rooms need 
as much care in the winter as in summer. Let the 
airing and ventilation be just as perfect. A house 
with double windows, which are closed with the com- 
ing of cold weather in the fall and not opened till 
spring, is an abomination. Let in the air, fearlessly, 
even though it may require a couple of hods more of 
coal in the furnace—better pay the coal dealer than 
the physician ! 

Once a week there should be a careful and syste- 
matic overhauling and cleaning of each room. The 
mattress should be removed from the bed, the springs 
brushed with a whisk broom, and the woodwork 
wiped off with a dampcloth. This is naturally the 
time for changing the bed linen, and freshening up 
all through the apartment. All the interior portion 
of the bedstead should be gone over and thoroughly 
brushed out; after which the bed can be made up 
fresh and bright. Then the ornaments are taken 
from the dressing table and other furniture in the 
room, dusted and placed upon the bed, the whole 
being covered with a dusting sheet. Then sweep out 
those nooks and corners which are usually inacces- 
sible, moving the furniture if necessary, clean up the 
entire room, dust everything, and restore the bric-a- 
brac. It is remarkable how much this weekly task, 
if properly done, will lighten the annual or semi- 
annual “ house cleaning,” and how bright and cheer- 
ful it keeps things all the year around. 

A careful application of hot alum water to those 
portions of the bed liable to become harboring places 
for insects, if made once or twice a year, will be found 
an excellent preventive against the worst pest known 
to the sleeping apartment—a pest, by.the way, which 
is liable to obtrude itself anywhere in the most unex- 
pected and inexplicable manner. An ounce of alum 
to two quarts of water will make a solution of about 
the right strength. It should be applied with a cloth, 
as hot as the hand can be borne in it, care being 
taken not to get it upon the varnished surface of the 
bed frame, otherwise a new coat of varnish will be 
necessary. Some authorities recommend that after 
the application of alum water has become thoroughly 
dry, a slight brushing with turpentine should follow; 
but this will hardly be necessary, unless the insect 
pests have actually been discovered. 

The feather bed is much less generally used than 
a few years since ; but it is still so comfortable a win- 
ter adjunct that many, especially elderly people, are 
reluctant to part with it during cold weather. But if 
it is used for a part of the year, as soon as the warmer 
weather of spring has settled, it should be put away 

‘for the summer. As a preliminary to this disposal, 
the bed should be very thoroughly aired, the tick in- 
spected, cleansed, repaired; after which it may be 
tied up in an old sheet and put away in some con- 
venient corner, ready for use in the autumn. 
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A good hair mattress comes nearest to perfection 
of any material yet adapted for the foundation of a 
bed, without question ; but like many another luxury, 
it requires considerable care to keep it at its best. 
At least once in two or three years it should be taken 
to pieces and made over. -The hair is to be taken 
out, picked over and aired. There are many estab- 
lishments in all the larger cities which make a spe- 
cialty of this work. Some of them do it very well; 
others do it very poorly, and in addition to slighting 
the work, not infrequently remove a portion of the 
good hair, for their own advantage, filling the vacancy 
with almost any kind of refuse. Of course, first-class 
houses will do nothing of the kind; but on the other 
hand their rates are usually pretty high, so that the 
work is expensive. If agood person can be employed 
to come to the house and do the work, it can often be 
accomplished at less expense, and without running 
the risk of loss. 

The best mattresses are made in two or three sec- 
tions, so as to be more easily managed, and in mak- 
ing the bed they should be turned and changed every 
day, in such systematic manner as to receive the wear 
most evenly, and upon all portions of the entire sur- 
face, so far as practicable. 

Speaking of danger from disease, do we ever give 
the thought which is merited to the composition of 
the pillows and bolsters upon which each night our 
heads rest; the exhalations from which we must 
breathe all through the sleeping hours? How often, 
on bringing our—well, our noses, to speak plainly !— 
near to the pillows and bolsters of a strange bed in a 
strange room, do we find them almost nauseating in 
odor! Yet we arrange our heads contentedly, or per- 
haps thoughtlessly, upon them, and in a few minutes 
have become so steeped with the odor that we no 
longer regard it. Medical journals have frequently 
called attention to the fact that the cheaper grade of 
pillows and bolsters are often largely filled with the 
most unfit materials—in fact, refuse and rubbish of 
one kind and another, in place of the pure materials 
which alone ought to have been used. In this direc- 
tion, it will certainly pay to buy a good article, and 
then to make sure that we have received what we 
purchased. 

THOUGHTS BETWEEN NAPS. 

Keep the bath room clean and wholesome. 

Never make up the bed till thoroughly aired. 

Air the rooms as thoroughly in winter as in summer. 


Never tolerate a source of danger in the sleeping 
room. 

The bath room door ought not to open into the 
bedroom. 

Beware the damp bed; it is the faithful servant of 
disease and death ! 

In the bedroom will be found the keynote to the 
health of the family. 

Absolute cleanliness is better than all the disin- 
fectants known to science. 


Feather beds, pillows and the like should never be 
put in the strong sunshine. 

The first duty of the morning is to air the sleeping 
rooms, and to do it thoroughly. 


Every bed should have heavy cotton cases to fit 
the mattress, bolster and pillows; they are easily 
removable if soiled. 

On an average, we spend a third of our time in 
bed ; some people would apparently like to spend the 
other two-thirds in the same way. 

Impure air is more likely to cause bad dreams than 
a guilty conscience; either is out of place when we 
wish to sleep sweetly and soundly. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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AT TH’ END 0’ TH’ ROAD. 


I was born way back at th’ end o’ th’ road. 
"Twas there my remembrance of things first was, 
An’ there I lived, played, worked an’ growed, 
Jes natural like an’ jes because 
I lived 
At th’ end o’ th’ road. 
At th’ end o’ th’ road ‘twas much th’ same 
This day or that—except ’twas play 
When up from th’ turnpike some one came, 
An’ jes as long as they happened to stay 
An' talk, 
At th’ end o’ th’ read. 


lf I strayed away I was glad to get home 
To th’ little red house, where mother an’ dad 
An‘ I had a httle world all our own, 
An’ jes as good as any one had, 
Out there 
At th’ end o’ th’ road. 
From my attic window I've looked amazed 
Hour after hour at th’ turnpike’s line, 
A yellowish streak, till I grew dazed, 
Wondering where an’ in what long time 
I'd get 
At th’ end o’ th’ road. 
For where did they come from, th’ folks that went 
Jogging along th’ old turnpike ? 
An’ most all strangers that I hadn't met; 
An’ over th’ hills—what was it like, 
Somewhere, 
At th’ end o' th’ read ? 
One day me an’ ma an’ dad 
Started off with th’ old gray mar 
On th’ longest ride I'd ever had, 
An’ ‘twas almost night when we got there, 
I thought, 
At th’ end o’ th’ road. 


When I got up next day an’ see 
The road still winding, winding down, 
‘Twas th’ biggest world, it seemed to me, 
From where th’ end was, through our town 
Up home, 
At th’ end o’ th’ read. 


I've traveled that road now many a year, 
An’ I’ve found some good an’ found some bad; 
Some up hill an’ down, an’ I’m not clear 
If I will be sorry or I will be glad 
To get 
At th’ end o* th’ road. 
— Walter M. Hazeltine. 
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POLLY MAKING TEA. 

The china gleams in blue and white, 

The twilight hour is swift approaching ; 
Entranced I note with shy delight, 

No other callers are encroaching. 
A cup she designates as wine, 

With motion of her dainty finger. 
The kettle boils—oh! drink divine, 

In mem’ry shall thy fragrance linger. 
Her kerchief’s made in style of yore, 

Some fairy surely put the hem on: 
Held sugar such a charm before? 

Was e’er such magic in a lemon? 
She turns away with manner coy, 

The fire light shows her beauty clearer ; 
Oh, why is teasing such a joy! 

I wish she'd come a little nearer. 
We sit and sip—the time flies fast. 

My cup needs filling—project clever ! 
She comes, and I—grown bold at last 

Say, “ Polly, make my tea forever!” 

—Florence Scollard Brown. 
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AMATEUR NURSING IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Part III. 
For Those who Cannot Afford a Trained Nurse. 


Dik eECTIONS FOR GENERAL TREATMENT—PLAIN AND INEXPEN- 
SIVE RECIPES FOR Foop AND DRINK—NECESSITIES, COMFORTS 
AND LUXURIES FOR THE SICK RooM—SEASONABLE MEDICINES 
AND REMEDIES, WITH A FEW WorDs OF COUNSEL TO THE 
INEXPERIENCED. 


A Frew SAFE AND SIMPLE MEDICINES AND REMEDIES 

ACCOMPANIED BY A LITTLE ADVICE. 
HERE one side is safe and the other 
doubtful, we are bound to take the 
safe side,” is a good old maxim. 
Take this advice and in case of a 
hard cold with chills, fever, great 
prostration, and loss of appetite, do 
not delay calling a physician imme- 
diately, particularly in the case of 
7 elderly people ; it may be the means 
—}+- of saving their lives—at all events, 
Z BY a long illness and, in the end, a 
large “doctor's bill.” The same 
rule holds good when an epidemic 
is prevailing, or in an acute attack 
of any kind. However, there are many ailments 
“which flesh is heir to” for which the simple medi- 
cines and remedies designated below will be all that 
is necessary ; but do not * fool with medicines,” trying 
first one thing and then another recommended by 
friends and neighbors, or tamper with the more 
powerful drugs, such as * bromides,” “ anti-pyrine ” 
and “caffein ad infinitum. 

Doctors in this enlightened age are growing wise, 
and do not themselves prescribe the large doses of 
former years, as a rule, depending more upon fresh 
air and wholesome food. Do we not some of us 
remember the “o!d saddlebags” (many of us at all 
events have heard of them) and the nauseous doses 


we were compelled to take of castor oil and senna? 
Neither did we escape that delectable concoction of 
“‘Dotheboy’s hall fame,” sulphur and molasses, and 
how we rebelled is still fresh in our memories. The 
taste of the medicines, as now prepared by the skill- 
ful pharmacist, is so disguised, and the simple forms 
of capsules and compressed tablets are so easy to 
take, that we are tempted to use them too freely and 
often. It was not so in “ye olden time.” I question 
if, in that respect, the old-school methods were not 
the better. 

Here let me put in a plea for the little folks. If 
they are naturally strong and healthy, do not begin 
dosing them. A little indigestion often makes a 
child seem quite ill and feverish, even a little flighty, 
and the mother, if young and inexperienced, is 
frightened almost to death. Do not be alarmed; it 
may only proceed from a severe attack of indiges- 
tion. Put a hot-water bag to the feet, hot or cold 
water on the head, and give a simple emetic. If 
caused by indigestion, the child will doubtless be 
romping about as lively as usual the next day. 

These same symptoms, however, are sometimes 
the precursor of measles, scarlet fever or some pre- 
vailing epidemic: then by all means call a physician; 
even he cannot always declare positively until the 
second call. 

Experience with the little ones will prove valuable, 
and by questions as to what they have been eating, 
one may be able to determine the cause of the 
trouble. They need constant care and watchfulness. 
Oftentimes a disordered stomach accounts for what 
apparently are repeated colds. Keep the children 
well protected, and see that they wear flannel next 
the body, summer and winter ; of course, light weight 
in summer. Change the stockings during the day if 
wet; though it be only from perspiration, the feet 
will be cold in consequence, and the time spent in 
changing will be well invested. 

Let their diet be simple at all times, particularly at 
night. Let them eat lightly and early, and be sure 
they retire early and regularly. Give them plenty of 
fruit, but no ice water. Do not house them up; 
keep them out in the open air all that is possible, 
even in cold and lowery weather, if well protected. 
It will help tu toughen them. 

There are, however, exceptions to every rule, and 
in case of croup it will be necessary to take extra 
precaution; also in a malarial district, the children 
should be in the house early in the afternoon, to re- 
main in the rest of the day. Where children are 
predisposed to coughs, croup or bronchial affections, 
it is a most excellent plan to have them wear oil silk 
next the skin. Pin it to the flannel wrapper, close 
up to the throat, with safety pins, and keep it on 
through the cold weather. When leaving off the oil 
silk, substitute a piece of thin flannel and after that 
a handkerchief, thus leaving off gradually. 

Save all old sheets, cotton, linen, tlannel, handker- 
chiets, and the like. If the sheets are not too much 
worn, fold and lay them aside, as they may be needed, 
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Other old garments should have all the hems and 
seams torn off before being rolled and tied up neatly 
for future use. 

A few safe and simple medicines and remedies for 
the sick and ailing may properly form a part of this 
article. 

Cough Sirup. 

One ounce each of boneset, horehound and gum arabic, 
three or four sticks of Calabria licorice, three pints of 
best New Orleans molasses, a lump of alum the size of a 
large pea, and one-half pint of the best whisky. boil the 
boneset, horehound and gum arabic together with the 
molasses, break up and add the licorice, boiling long and 
slowly. This sirup should be quite thick when done. Add 
the whisky the last thing. It will keep a long time if 
Strained and put in bottles and well corked. It may be 
taken often, a teaspoonful or more at a time, with safety. 
Brandy. 

A tablespoonful of brandy, with as much biock sugar as 
it will dissolve, sipped at intervals during the day, is ex- 
cellent for a mild attack of dysentery. This remedy 
may be used in connection with the caudle mentioned in 
previous talk, and cracker gruel, both of which are good 
in many forms of bowel trouble. 

Brandy is also good for colic or indigestion, a teaspoon- 
ful or more in hot water, alternated with aromatic spirits 
of ammonia; a few drops in hot water every half-hour is 
often enough. Apply hot cloths to the bowels and a hot- 
water bag to the teet. If not relieved, call in a physician. 
Biackberry Cordial. 

Two quarts of blackberries, two pounds of loaf sugar, 
one-half ounce each of powdered cinnamon, nutmeg and 
allspice, and one-quarter ounce of powdered cloves. Boil 
all together slowly for two hours, and while hot add one 
pint of brandy, then bottle and seal. If kept in a cool, 
dry place it will keep for years, and is excellent in summer 
complaint. 

Gentian. 

Gentian is a mild tonic, good to promote a healthy 
appetite. The dose is one-half to a teaspoonful in water 
before each meal. For small children a less quantity. 
Chocolate Quinine. 

This is excellent where a tonic is needed for small chil- 
dren, as it is very palatable. It is not easily procured in 
some places, however. 

Fennel Tea. 

Prepare fennel tea like any tea, and add a little to each 
bottle of milk for babies troubled with wind colic. Catnip 
is also good made into tea for the same purpose, also to 
produce sleep. (Some use flag root if fennel does not 
answer the purpose.) 

“*Tamier Indien.” 

This is a foreign preparation of prunes and other in- 
gredients, and is much liked by the little folks. The only 
objection is that it is somewhat expensive. Well-stewed 
prunes, oranges. baked apples and dates eaten freely are 
preferable to physic. 

Licorice Powder. 

A good laxative, taken occasionally, but should not be 
followed up. It is a preparation of senna, licorice pow- 
der, anise, etc., the dose half to a full teaspoonful in 
water taken at bedtime. Licorice powder also comes in 
compressed tablets, a very convenient form for travelers. 
Maltine and Cascarra. 

This answers a double purpose, and is very good for 


debilitated persons and for children, as it is more pleasant 
to take than the other form. 
Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia. 

This preparation is almost invaluable for faintness, in- 
digestion, palpitation of the heart and nervous prostra- 
tion. Dose one-half to a teaspoonful in hot or cold water, 
repeated in half an hour or a little less if a severe case 
Bicarbonate of Soda. 

A pinch of soda in ice water is a good remedy for acid 
ity, also some forms of rheumatism. 
pletely disguises the taste of the soda. 
Alcohol. 

If there is occasion to use alcohol for bathing, place the 
utensi! containing it in a dish of hot water—on no account 
over a lamp, as serious results sometimes attend sucha 
mistake. To wring out cloths quite hot without burning 
the hands, place the flannel in the hot preparation and 
have a large piece of dry flannel at hand to wrap around 
it; it can then be wrung dry and hard and it will keep hot. 
Wormwood and Vinegar. 

Wormwood and vinegar applied hot are very good tor 
a severe bruise. 


The ice water com- 


—-M. W. 
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THE LOVELY ROSE. 


1 walk within the plot 

Where Flora’s beauties grow— 
Lily, forget-me-not, 

And all that gardens show ; 
Not one but what is sweet 

With memories divine, 
But best of all I greet 

The lovely rose as mine! 


The rose, the lovely rose, 
The poets always praise ; 
Its petals fair enclose 
Bright thoughts of other days: 
As messenger of love 
It evermore will shine ; 
As tender as the dove— 
Is this sweet flower of mine! 


When will the story cease 
The rose delights to tell ? 
When will! its worth decrease, 
And other flowers excel ? 

To it romance and song 
Forever must incline, 

And queenship must belong 
To this pure flower of mine 


Long centuries it stood 
For youth's celestial dream, 
While man and maidenhood 
Walked by life’s winding stream; 
Each uttered word a rose, 
l.ike poet’s golden line, 
Wherein their hopes repose— 
O beauteous flower of mine! 


So while the stars are bright, 
And sentiment is ours, 
While summer sheds her ligitt, 
Creating Eden bowers 
We skall esteem as best 
The rose as red as wine, 
All passion well confest 
In this sweet flower of mine 


—William Brunton. 
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SHOES AND STOCKINGS.—VI. 
In Their Relation to Health, Beauty and Comfort. 
NCIENT records of every kind 
show how universal has been, 
from earliest times, the use of 
the shoe or some substitute. 
Egyptian hieroglyphics bear 
their silent testimony, some of 
them even representing the 
cobbler at work in his stall, 
very much as he might have 
been seen, who can say how 
many thousand years later? 
or as he may be seen at the 
present time, for that matter. 
The shoe or sandal is among 
the earliest mentioned arti- 
cles of clothing in the Bible. 
Moses was directed to cast 
off his shoes, as the ground on which he stood was 
holy ; showing that customs have changed little in 
those eastern countries for many years, as it is still 
the fashion to remove the shoes at the entrance to 
the house, in many oriental lands. 

There is no knowledge, nor any means of knowing, 
just how the wearing of a protection for the feet origi- 
nated, or what were the first materials employed. 
Weare credibly informed that ancient Egyptian shoes 
were made of woven and interlaced palm and papy- 
rus leaves, and it is to be presumed that any covering 
for the soles of the feet, which would protect them 
from the lacerations which they were liable to en- 
counter were utilized till something better was dis- 
covered. 

The skins of animals were soon found to answer 
admirably this purpose, being at first used in the raw 
state, but finding even more favor when the art of 
tanning skins into leather had reached a practical 
stage. Sandals plaited from straw—which would be 
closely related to the Egyptian article—no doubt 
came into fashion early, and straw shoes are still in 
use among the Chinese and Japanese. 

The sandal was at first fastened to the foot by straps 
passing between the toes and around the instep; from 
which it cost no great mental effort to develop the 
covering for the top of the foot, as well as for its sole ; 
after which it was another simple step to extend the 
protection to the ankles, and as far upward as cir- 
cumstances, or fancy, might require. 

That this stage was reached long ages since, we 
have the unquestionable testimony, not only of the 
earliest writers whose works have been preserved, 
but of the sculptures brought to light by recent exca- 
vations in the Easi. These show the Babylonians 
and Persians in the days of their power, not only to 
have known the use of shoes, but of boots, close- 
fitting and reaching to the knee. The Etruscan 
sculptures show like progress in the art of boot 
wearing. 

Shoes, as thus indicated, seem to have been an ac- 


companiment of the earliest European civilization. 
The Greeks, in the days of their glory, had various 
styles of foot covering, from the simple straw sandals 
of the poor, up to shoes and boots closely correspond- 
ing to those of modern times. Women wore leather 
shoes, laced in front by thongs passing through loops 
in the side; by which we get another clear idea of 
the evolution of the shoe from the sandal. It was a 
simple matter to leave a loose flap on each side of 
the sandal proper, fold this over the top of the foot, 
and fasten it witha thong. Yet in doing that, we 
have in simple form the parent of the lace shoe of the 
present day. The Grecian men also wore shoes of 
leather, of many varying patterns. 

The Greek shoes were generally of the natural 
color of the leather; though we find that young men 
of the dandy pattern sometimes wore those which 
were white, while a favorite color of the women’s 
shoes was green—perhaps in order to match the shade 
of the grass upon which they were expected to walk! 
The boots were simply an extended form of the shoe, 
closing around the ankles and reaching half way to 
the knee; they were laced the entire distance. But 
all of these foot coverings were used out of doors 
alone; when the house was reached—whether one’s 
own or that of a friend—servants removed the shoes 
and washed the wearer’s feet, in accordance with the 
custom of ages among the people of eastern lands. 

Rome in the days of its glory had almost as great 
a variety of footwear as could be found there at the 
present time. At home the ladies wore house slip- 
pers with cork soles, the toes of which were pointed 
and turned up. High heels had not then been in- 
vented, but the pride of some women impelled them 
to increase their height, and this could be done by 
the use of additional cork soles. These were usually 
a finger thick, but sometimes as many as five soles 
would be thus added to a shoe, giving the wearer 
quite an improved standing. 

Coming westward with the progress of civilization, 
we find that the ancient Britons wore foot coverings 
of raw leather, some of which have been dug up in 
recent times. They were simply pieces of rawhide, 
with the hair on the outer side, several slits being 
cut, through which a thong could be passed, drawing 
the piece of hide tight about the foot like a bag. 
This article was called a brog, from which we have 
the Irish “brogue,” representing a similar rough 
article, worn in that country long after it disappeared 
from England, and the current “ brogan,” as applied 
to the roughest and coarsest grades of modern shoes. 

The writer, Froissart, mentions the fact that as late 
as 1327, the Scotch army, in retreat before the Eng- 
lish, with whom they were then at war, left behind 
many thousands of old worn-out shoes, made of un- 
dressed leather with the hair on. But for that matter, 
we might come down to recent times, and mention 
the fact that hundreds of pairs of such shoes were 
worn by Burnside’s army in Tennessee during our 
civil war, when supplies of the regular article could 
not be obtained. 
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After the Norman Conquest the English people 
began to wear shoes of cloth, felt and leather, very 
similar to those of recent times, and there was no ma- 
terial change in type for a century or more. In the 
early part of the twelfth century the knights began to 
point the toes of their shoes, and the fashion spread 
as never fad in footwear had spread before. It 
reached its culmination about 1375, when shoes fully 
two feet in length were worn, the long, turned-up toes 
being fastened to the knees by small cords or chains. 
The more “ exquisite ” wearers had these chains made 
of gold or silver, while the useless pcints of the shoes 
were fantastically pierced, carved and ornamented, 
being embroidered in gold and brilliant colors. 

For over three hundred years, although unsparingly 
denounced by the clergy, with all the power attach- 
ing to their position in those times, the extravagant 
turned-up toes in shoes continued popular. It is said 
that their invention was due tothe efforts of Henry 
Plantagenet, duke of Anjou, to thus cover a deformed 
foot. Whether this be the true origin or not, the 
fashion originated about the time the Plantagenets 
ascended the throne of England, and died away near 
the close of the fifteenth century, when the house of 
Plantagenet gave up the royal power. From that 
time the changes have been in no sense violent, per- 
haps the most noticeable having been within the past 
quarter of a century, during which period the use of 
boots for men’s wear, except in cases of necessity to 
meet the requirements of labor, and the like, has 
almost entirely given place to that of the shoe. 

So much for footwear in a hasty, historical way ; 
just a few thoughts in a sentimental vein may not be 
amiss in bidding adieu to the shoe. 

Can any one explain the peculiar pathos which at- 
taches to the shoes of a departed friend—especially a 
child’s shoe? In this respect the shoe holds a place 
peculiar to itself. Other articles of the wardrobe may 
awaken interest, and evoke tender memories, but 
theirs is a different sphere. These thoughts were 
awakened by a bit of verse, clipped from some news- 
paper, long since—for it is yellow with age and wholly 
without credit—which so touchingly expresses this 
sentiment of “the little shoe” that it may be given 
place here, though its author cannot be named. 


THE LITTLE SHOE. 
1 found it here—a worn-out shoe, 
All mildewed with time and wet with dew; 
’Tis a little thing; ye would pass it by 
With never a thought, or word, or sigh, 
Yet it stirs in my heart a hidden well, 
And in eloquent tones of the past doth tell. 


It tells of a little fairy child 

That bound my heart with a magic wild 
Of bright blue eyes and golden hair 
That ever shed joy and sunlight there; 
Of a prattling’s voice, so sweet and clear, 
And the tiny feet that were ever near. 


It tells of hopes that with her had birth, 
Deep buried now in the silent earth ; 

Of a heart that had met an answering tone 
That again is left alone, alone ; 
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Of days of watching and anxious prayer, 
Of a night of sorrow and dark despair. 


It tells of a form that is cold and still, 

Of a little mound on yonder hill 

That is dearer far to mother’s heart 

Than the classic statues of Grecian art. 

Ah, strangers may pass with a careless air 
Nor dream of the hopes that are buried there. 


O, ye, who have never o’er loved ones wept, 
Whose brightest hopes have never been swept, 
Like the pure white cloud from summer skies— 
Like the wreath of mist from mountain high— 
Like the rainbow, beaming a minute here, 
Then melting away to its native sphere— 


Like rose leaves, loosed by the zephyr’s sigh— 
Like the zephyrs wafting its perfume by— 
Like the wave that kisses some grateful spot, 
Then passes away, yet is ne’er forgot ; 

If like these, your life hopes have never fled, 
You cannot know of the tears I shed. 


Ye cannot know what a little thing, 
From mem'ry’s silent fount can bring 
The face and form that were once so dear, 
Yet there are hearts, were they only here, 
That could feel with me, when all wet with dew, 
I found it this morning—the little shoe. 
THE SHOE 


IN HISTORY. 


Straw sandals are still in use in China and Japan. 


Egyptian shoes were made of palm and papyrus, 
interlaced. 

The ancient Persians wore close-fitting boots reach- 
ing to the knees. 

The “brogan” of to-day gets its name from the 
rawhide “ brog” of the ancient Britons. 

Egyptian hieroglyphics show the cobbler to have 
been known in the time of the Ptolemys. 

Removing the shoes is still a mark of respect in the 
East, as it has been for thousands of years. 

The Roman women wore house slippers with cork 
soles, and increased their height by building up these 
soles to a great thickness. 

The Greeks of two thousand years ago wore shoes 
closely corresponding to those of the present. ‘Those 
of the women were frequently green in color, while 
the “ dudes’ wore white. 

The turned-up toes fashionable in England during 
the 300 years of the Plantagenet dynasty, were some- 
times two feet in length, and were fastened to the 


knees by gold or silver chains. 
—Mabhel [rene Putnam. 
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PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 
He that runs in the night stumbles. 
New meat begets a new appetite.—French. 
The mill cannot grind with the water that is past. 
Give a clown your finger, and he'll take your whole hand. 
In time of prosperity, friends will be plenty ; 
In time of adversity, not one amongst twenty. 
Would you know the value of money, go and borrow 
some.—Spanish. 
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Original in Coop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE PROBLEM OF MISTRESS AND MAID. 
Theory vs. Practice. 

E are all more or less accustomed 
to reading the grievances of 
the American housewife on the 
servant question, and have 
gradually drifted into that state 
of mind which made one of the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece 
take for his motto, “* Most men 
are bad,” only we add to this 
cheerful theory the old par- 
son’s comment, * And when | 
say brethren, | mean to em- 

brace the sisters also.” Many of us have resigned 
ourselves to calm despair, and, have decided that the 
American serving woman, either homemade or im- 
ported, is most assuredly without a parallel in the his- 
tory of civilization. 

Not very often do we pause to consider that there 
is something to be said on the other side, that 
the mistresses are quite as much to blame as the 
maids for the kitchen discomfort which so generally 
prevails, and concerning which we feel it to be neces- 
sary so often to rush into print. 

Let us look at this complicated problem from 
another standpoint, and see if this far-reaching dis- 
order has not causes other than the ones usually 
assigned. ‘There are a great many thoroughly incom- 
This sounds like a 


petent housewives in America. 
harsh statement, but look about among your ac- 
quaintances and see if you cannot pick out at least a 


dozen to whom this will apply. This incompetency 
springs from various causes, shows itself in a variety 
of ways, but results in one thing—the absolute de- 
moralization of the servant or servants concerned. 
These servants go from place to place, and wherever 
they make their homes they carry the marks of this 
lack of training. 

Begin at the beginning and look into this carefully. 
How many young girls do you know who at the age 
of eighteen or twenty are thoroughly versed in house- 
wifely lore? 

You know a number who attend cooking schools, 
you say. ‘That is all very well, and far better than 
nothing, but what do they learn besides the mere 
cookery? Surely nothing of the care of house linen, 
the management of accounts, or the numberless de- 
tails of even a small house. Most of these girls 
marry, and very few marry wealthy men. The 
greater number find themselves compelled at first 
to manage with one or two servants and a moder- 
ate income. 

How many of these girls are from the commence- 
ment of their married lives thoroughly competent to 
direct the management of the home? The theory is 
often advanced that a girl need not learn plain cook- 
ing, or the management of money, before she is 
married, for she will have to do it at some time in her 
life, and then “it will come.” It does not “come,” 


except in a haphazard fashion many times, and 
much discomfort and irritation are the necessary 
concomitants. 

These girls, all of them desirous of making happy 
homes, are handicapped in the beginning by lack of 
knowledge, and bitter experience is a far more un- 
pleasant teacher in after years than the wise mother 
would have been in youth. The young housewife, 
does not know the details of her business, and the 
first servant whom she employs recognizes this in 
about half an hour. There is nothing which a ser- 
vant respects so much as competence on the part 
of the mistress, and surely nothing of which that 
same servant will take advantage so quickly as 
ignorance. 

Therefore, if a girl is equipped with a fuil knowl- 
edge of housekeeping while she has time and strength 
to learn, and before the cares of life crowd too 
thickly upon her, she is armed for any emergency, 
and the possibility of losing the cook seems far less 
terrible than it does to the majority of women. The 
house will not necessarily become comfortless, and 
the lord and master be poorly fed, merely because 
Bridget has “ left.” 

No man thinks of marrying and providing for a 
family unless he has a business, no matter how 
humble, that brings him an assured income. No 
woman ought to think of marrying unless she is 
competent to fulfill her part of the contract, and 
wisely dispense the money and carefully guard the 
comfort of her husband. It is just as much her busi- 
ness to “learn her trade” as it is his. 

Notice another thing among your acquaintances. 
If a girl does not learn these things in youth there are 
ten chances to one that she manages all her life in 
some slipshod fashion to get along without applying 
herself to the regular drudgery of housework. She 
never learns. She says she “always has been !ooked 
after, and she supposes she always will.” ‘hese are 
the women who ruin servants so thoroughly by put- 
ting off all responsibility on shoulders unfitted for it, 
that a conscientious and capable housekeeper can 
never undo the harm that has been wrought. 

Very many women have no system at all with 
servants, and no two have the same. What can you 
expect will be the result? A careful, faithful, re- 
spectful, capable servant? It is scarcely within the 
bounds of possibility. One woman—and there are 
many more than one—allows her cook to order what 
she pleases of grocer and butcher ; the matter of bills 
is of no moment; another woman, falling into the 
hands of this same servant, has to fight as if for life to 
keep from running into debt, merely because the first 
mistress allowed the maid an unwarrantable liberty. 

Very few cooks are conscientious enough to be 
trusted with the ordering. The housewife should 
hold in her own hands the reins of government, and 
should never intrust such responsibilities to a ser- 
vant. If this is allowed no possible record can be 
kept of the amount of food needed and used 
each week. 
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Another woman says, “ | cannot make my servants 
cqme in at night until twelve and one o'clock.” Ask 
her, and you will find that she has probably never 
demanded obedience on this point, setting a reasona- 
ble hour, and then bidding them be at home or lose 
their places. Nine times out of ten they will come in 
without a word, if they are made to feel that there is 
no fear and no wavering on the part of the mistress. 
“Then they will leave?’’ Possibly, but better so 
than remain in your household as disobedient ser- 
vants who pay no heed to wishes, suggestions or 
commands. Then, if you know how to make a loat 
of bread or cook a beefsteak, you have nothing to 
fear anyway. 

Some one else says, “I never reprove my girls for 
anything they do. I can't, it makes me so nervous.” 
Many and many a woman will tell you this. What 
kind of servants will this training produce? Head- 
strong ones, and impatient of restraint, certainly, if 
nothing worse. What if your heart is in your throat, 
and you are shaking with nervousness at having to 
perform so disagreeable a duty? Do it bravely; say 
exactly what you mean; be sure your request is rea- 
sonable, and stick to it, if the matter be great or 
small. 

The china is washed carelessly. Show the servant 
how to do it well; many times they do not know. 
Then mmsist. Do not insist before you have in- 
structed. Very soon the “heart-in-your-throat ” 
feeling will be a thing of the past, and Bridget will 
respect you, first because you know how to do 
yourself what you demand of her, and then because 
you demand it. 

The last remark of utter despair is, “1 have given 
up the fight. I never go beyond my dining-room 
doors, for fear of what I will see.” Surely that is 
sad! Think of the waste of food, of the unclean- 
ness of sinks, pots, kettles and pans, if the mistress 
never sees them! Anything is better than living 
with a Bluebeard closet of that kind in the house, 
into which the trembling Fatima is curious to enter, 
but dare not, for fear of ** what she will see.” 

Now if all these things are true, as they certainly 
are, can you blame an ignorant Irish girl for nor 
being tidy, obedient, respectful and a good cook? 
If you eat, rebellious it is true, but still if you do eat 
food badly prepared because that is “ Bridget’s way 
of doing it,” she will not take kindly to lessons from 
her next mistress. If you know yourself how to do 
every little thing, you can ask compliance with your 
“ways,” instead of being compelled to conform 
to hers. 

If it were only the housekeepers who suffered, that 
would be one thing, but who can help feeling sorry 
for John and the children? If the cook leaves for 


any reason, how much less you will dread the inter- 
regnum if you can prepare simple, wholesome food, 
than you will if you know that you must live on 
baker’s bread, and dine at the nearest hotel or board- 
ing house. 

There is much talk of schools for domestic servants. 
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and the various problems in the way are being eagerly 
discussed. If the women in America, whose hus 
bands as a rule are so good to them, would for the 
good of these same husbands, rouse themselves and 
take this matter in hand, the difficulty would grow 
much less, perhaps would ultimately disappear. The 
next generation, at all events, would have better serv- 
ants than we have, and if each girl who is about to 
marry would be sincere and conscientious in her 
desire to be a good housewife, much would be accom- 
plished in our own time. 

If you have never done the work of a house your- 
self, be you rich or poor, busy or idle, you are not a 
good judge of a servant’s capacity. You will give 
her too much to do if you are young, overzealous to 
make a well-appearing home, and disaster will result. 
If you are older, and have had some years’ experience 
with rebellion and disobedience, you will be over- 
indulgent and demand too little. If only you will 
know how, and will occasionally teach your servants, 
and then insist on the work being well and promptly 
done, little by little this great reform will creep in, 
and America will not always be as it now is, the 
laughing stock of the nations of Europe because of 
its poor servants. 

Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
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IN SUMMER DAYS. 


It is the noon time of the year, 

When long, midsummer days are here. 
The seed is sown from which upsprings 
A multitude of growing things 

That shall make good, some later day, 
The seedtime promise cf the May. 

We sowed in faith; in faith we wait 
The harvest, be it soon or late. 


What joy it is, on day like this, 

To go where Nature’s workshop is, 

And watch the way in which she weaves 
The blossoms, and the myriad leaves! 
Such glowing tints, such textures fine, 
Such miracles in branch and vine! 

How much there is for us to learn, 

No matter where our footsteps turn. 


Beside his nest the robin sings 

His little song of unfledged wings ; 
We hear the bagpipe of the bee 
Among the garden beds, as he 
Searches for sweets in every flow'r 
His life will know no squandered hour. 
Were he like me, this summer day, 
He'd idle many an hour away! 


What rest is round us, deep and sweet! 
I fancy earth and heaven meet 

On this green hillside, where the sky 
Bends low, while winds that wander by 
Seem freighted with a lotus-spell 

That brings a peace unspeakable, 

So perfect that I quite forget, 

In summer dreams, life’s work and fret. 


—Eben E. Rexford. 
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HOW TO NURSE A MOTHER. 
Incidentally Referring to the Breadwinners and the Bread 
Makers of the Home. 

TRANGE and paradoxical as it 
may seem, sickness, the time of 
sorrow, may actually be made 
a time of happiness and peace 
if the well members of a family 
know how to make it so. Often 
the mother has by far the hard- 
est lot in the household, par- 
ticularly where there are strait- 
ened means. Even the blessed 
day of rest may bring no rest to 

her. The commandment which so amply provides 
for the manservant, the maidservant, the ox the 
ass, yea, even the stranger within the gate, says 
nothing about the poor mother. The husband and 
breadwinner with a sense of freedom, a sigh of relief, 
closes his office or workshop on Saturday night. But 
when does the bread maker’s work cease! He goes 
to enjoy his home for twenty-four uninterrupted 
hours, and, that he may so enjoy it, the good wife 
does all that lies in her power, and in doing this, even 
though it be to her a labor of love, still she finds it a 
labor and not a rest. So, when her time of sickness 


comes, she should reap the bountiful harvest pro- 
duced by patient sowing, and prove practically of 
what the members of her family are made. 

The half-grown schoolgirl and the boy of five can 
all contribute to her happy time. 


But in order that 
she should have proper care there must be some 
organized system of work. We will try and give some 
ideas on how this should be carried out. The actual 
care and responsibility of the invalid ought to rest 
with one person. What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. Of course when a regular sick nurse 
can be procured it is better to have one. (These sug- 
gestions are intended only for the many who have to 
study economy even in times of sickness.) A grown- 
up daughter is usually chosen for the amateur nurse, 
the other members of the family acting as her aids- 
de-camp and assistants. ‘Their duties are many and 
varied. Keeping the household in quietness and 
order ; carrying things to and from the sick room; 
providing the supplies ; cooking the dainty tidbits ; 
in fact there are a hundred ways in which they can 
be useful. 

Before beginning the nurse’s duties to her mother, 
it would be well to remind her of her duties to her- 
self. It is bad management and very shortsighted 
to forget them. She should, from the first, train 
some one to take her place during her hours of rest. 
A short time in the open air daily, with six hours of 
consecutive sleep, are an absolute necessity. Take 
plenty of good food, but let no amount of fatigue or 
persuasion tempt her to touch a stimulant in any 
form. If she is up in the night, or the small hours of 
the morning, a cup of soup, cocoa, or warm milk, will 
only take a few seconds to prepare. ‘“ Never work 


near the sick on an empty stomach,” is an excellent 
rule, and nursing, at all times a wear and tear on 
body and mind, becomes doubly so when the patient 
is a near and dear one. 

About the nurse’s dress. Absolute cleanliness 
should be studied. The proper thing to wear is a 
gingham, or some other washing material, made as 
plainly as possible, an apron, and noiseless shoes. 
The dress of the hospital nurse is excellent and 
worthy of imitation. The nurse should aim at being 
both antiseptic and zsthetic. Cleanliness in the 
nurse is often an important factor in the recovery of 
the patient, particularly if the case be a surgical one. 
Woolen materials should be altogether eschewed. 
Wool makes a happy hunting ground for dust and 
bacteria. The old-fashioned idea of that true devotion 
in which the anxious relation, to show her love and 
affection, *“* never took off her clothes for three weeks, 
night or day,” when looked upon in the light of 
present-day teaching would be considered a mark of 
mismanagement, and most injurious to the patient; 
in fact, sufficiently slovenly to cause every scientific 
hair to stand erect on every scientific head. When it 
is realized that lack of cleanliness may cost a life, it 
is little wonder that it ranks so near to godliness. A 
clean mind rarely goes with external dirt. Equally 
important with cleanliness of self comes cleanliness 
of patient and patient’s room. 

Unless ordered otherwise by the physician, a sick 
person should be thoroughly sponged daily. In the 
morning, on waking, the face and hands are washed, 
and the bed and room superficially straightened. 
After this the morning meal should be served, be it 
a temptingly arranged tray, or only a glass of milk. 
When that is over the thorough work should be 
done. First, the patient’s bathing, including hair, 
teeth and nails. To bathe properly the nightclothes 
must be removed and the patient rolled in a blanket. 
This will allow of the clothes airing. Very hot water 
should be used, and only that part of the patient 
which is being washed exposed at one time. When 
the bath is over, the nightgown put on, and the under 
sheet drawn as tightly as possible, the coverings, 
which are by this time well aired, should be replaced 
one at a time, the patient still remaining rolled in the 
blanket. When all are on, slip an arm under them 
and gently withdraw the blanket. It is easy to see 
that this prevents all danger from exposure to 
draughts. In cleaning the room a broom is quite 
unnecessary. A dustpan, a whisk, and a cloth wrung 
out almost dry, are all that are needed. Be careful 
to remove all dust and dirt and not simply to change 
it from one piece of furniture to the other. 

After cleanliness come noiselessness and punctu- 
ality. Under the head of noise is classed not only the 
creaking shoe and banging door, but the chattering 
tongue—the little unruly member—a far harder thing 
to keep in hand than the door handle. Nowhere more 
than in nursing the sick, is the golden value of silence 
of greater importance. Little talkiag but much think- 
ing will have to bedone. “ It was delightful to have 
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referred to in the beginning of this paper. So let the 
nurse move swiftly, noiselessly, silently. A bright, 
happy nurse does not at all mean one who is always 
chattering, always fussing. 

A happy face she should always keep. This is not 
an easy thing to do, but it is possible, and it will 
teach a lifelong lesson in self-control. If household 
matters go wrong, and they do go wrong in the best 
regulated of households, do not trouble the invalid 
with them. If the housemaid gives warning or the 
cook refuses to make the broth, let the mother know 
nothing about it. Domestic anecdotes are hard to 
bear by people who are in the most robust of health ; 
to the sick and helpless they are inexpressibly trying. 
If the medicine has not come from the pharmacy, 
send quietly after it, but do not wonder half an hour 
before whether it will be in time. In case of unfore- 
seen delay it is never a good plan to allow a patient 
to know the exact hours at which her food and med- 
icine should be given. 

There cannot be too great punctuality about the 
administration of nourishment, treatment and food, 
nor can a nurse be too particular in following out the 
exact letter of the doctor’s orders. It is a good plan 
to take them in writing, and as each order is fulfilled 
mark it out. Even the giving of medicine may toa 
certain degree be made attractive. It should never 
be prepared within sight of the patient. A table 
placed outside the bedroom door will be found use- 
ful. A small salver or plate, covered with a clean 
doily, two little medicine glasses, one containing 
the medicine, the other a little cold water, will look 
better than appearing beside the bed, a glass in one 
hand, the other vigorously employed in stirring the 
mixture. 

Food in small quantities and at proper times affords 
great scope for the knowledge, originality and cu.ti- 
vated taste of the nurse. It is one of the most im- 
portant of the endless details which come under the 
head of a nurse’s duty—a duty which, if properly ful- 
filled, will tax all her intelligence, and give scope for 
all her highest powers. Remembering always that 
“Il was sick and ye visited me,” applies equally to 
the next room and her own mother, as it does to the 
highways and byways of a great city. 

—A Trained Nurse. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 


That cake needs to rise to its full height before brown- 
ing, especially sponge cake. The lightness of this cake 
depends, first on thorough beating, second on baking just 
right. 

That to know when cake is done, listen to hear if it 
“talks.” Cake is silent when done. 

That it pays to line cake tins with buttered paper. It 
insures the cake slipping out easily and prevents burning 
on the bottom. It costs nothing, as any brown paper can 
be used; a paper bag cut open answers on a pinch. 

—M. /. P. 
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SOME SANTIAGO DISHES. 
Aurora Custards. 

Put one quart of rich milk on to warm slightly, adding 
to it four tablespoonfuls of sugar and one-eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of Damask rose paste. While the milk is heat- 
ing, put a teaspoonful of prepared rennet and a teaspoonful 
of sherry wine in each custard glass. (The old-fashioned 
kind is the prettiest.) When the milk is lukewarm fill the 
glasses, stirring each one only sufficiently to mix well. 
Grate nutmeg over, and when ready to serve pile whipped 
cream on top. In adding the color paste to the milk, use 
the tinniest speck at a time, so that the color may not be 
deeper than a delicate pink. To prepare the rennet, put 
into a cupful of sherry wine a piece of rennet about four 
inches square: let it remain forty-eight hours, and it will 
then be fit for use. 

Pistachio Cream. 

Put one quart of milk on to boil. Mix two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch with a little cold milk, add four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and a little leaf-green color paste; 
add this to the milk when boiling and cook for eight or ten 
minutes. Remove from the fire and add one teaspoonful 
of good pistachio flavoring, stir in lightly the well-beaten 
whites of four eggs and pour into a mold to set. (One that 
has a pattern of grape leaves looks pretty). When ready 
to serve, turn the pudding into a flat dish and heap a me- 
ringue mass around it in piles, and sprinkle a few finely 
chopped pistachio nuts over the meringue. 

Strawberry Cream. 

Make a sirup of one pound of sugar and one cupfu! of 
water: add a teaspoonful of gelatine that has been soaked 
in a little water, enough of fruit-red paste to give the color 
of strawberries. Add the beaten whites of two eggs and 
enough strawberry flavoring to give a decided flavor, as it 
loses strength in the freezing. Freeze this and line a 
melon mold with it. Fill the center with cream that has 
been sweetened and flavored to taste and frozen stiff. 
Pack in salt and ice for an hour or more. 

Pineapple Cream. 

Grate two large pineapples, squeeze out the juice through 
a strong cloth: add to this juice the yolks of twelve eggs, 
and sweeten to taste. Cook over a slow fire until like 
boiled custard. Serve cold in glasses with the following 
meringue on top: Cook two cupfuls of sugar and two cup 
fuls of water until it will “thread.” Beat toa stiff froth 
the whites of eight eggs. Pour the sirup, little at a time, 
on to the eggs, beating all the while. Flavor with mara 
schino, and beat until stiff enough to pile up. 

The following is a favorite company dessert in San- 
tiago, and is very rich :— 

Sopa de Borrachio. 

Bake in a round, shallow pan a cake made of eight 
eggs, four ounces of sugar and four ounces of flour; flavor 
with lemon. When done, turn into a round dish and pour 
over it enough muscatel wine to thoroughly moisten it, 
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and pour over it the following sauce: Boil one pound of 
sugar and one pint of water; add, when cooked to a sirup, 
three-quarters of a pound of finely pounded almonds and 
the yolks of six eggs. Remove from the fire. Add one 
cupful of sherry wine, and pour over the cake. Cover 
with a meringue made of the whites of the eggs. 
Boniatos. 

Boil to a thick sirup one pound of sugar with one cupful 
of water: add a finely mashed sweet potato; cook for ten 
minutes; add the milk from a cocoanut prepared by pour- 
ing one cupful of water ona grated cocoanut, and after 
mixing it well squeeze the juice out by wringing in a 
cloth; add this juice to the potato and cook until quite a 
thick sirup. Remove from the fire and add yolks of four 
eggs that have been beaten with one cupful of sherry wine, 
two drops of extract of anise, and alittle nutmeg. Use as 
a filling for cakes or tarts. 

Masopan. 

Pound almonds to a fine paste, adding from time to 
time a few drops of orange-flower water. Add an equal 
weight of powdered sugar, and for each pound of sugar 
the yolks of twenty eggs. Mold this well with the hands, 
Mix into cakes, and brown in the oven. Glaze with beaten 
egg and sugar. 

So many dishes in Cuba call for the yolks of eggs, 
that meringues made of the whites are a favorite way 
of using them up. 

Violet Meringues. 

Put four coffeecupfuls of sugar on to boil with three 
cupfuls of water. Boil until, when tried in cold water, it 
makes a stiff ball, then add a little at a time, beating 
all the while, the sirup to the beaten whites of two eggs. 
Add atiny speck of violet color paste and a little violet 
extract for flavoring. Beat until stiff. Have two large 
sheets of white paper ona tin; wet them with water. Slip 
a tablespoon in water and then into the meringue, drop- 
ping very carefully on to the wet paper. Set in the hot sun 
to harden. When dry on top turn the meringues over and 
dry them on the bottom. If a little bit of Blush rose paste 
is mixed with the violet it makes heliotrope. 


—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
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SUN-COOKED STRAWBERRY PRESERVES, 

Having the Fresh, Natural Flavor of the Berry. 

I have accidentally come across a recipe for “ sun- 
cooked ” strawberry preserves, for which I had been 
inquirieg for many years. I had achild’s vivid recol- 
lection of a jar of most delicious strawberry preserves, 
that were given to my grandmother. Never since 
then have | tasted anything like them until I tried 
the following recipe, and since then every one who 
has tasted mine says they have more of the fresh fruit 
flavor than any they ever tasted. 

If possible, gather the fruit when dry, cap and 
weigh, and add equal weight of granulated sugar. 
Let sugar and berries stand together until some sirup 
has formed, then set on a stove (and, by the by, have 
an oil stove for preserving, as being labor saving and 
heat saving), let come to a boil and boil quite steadily 
for ten minutes, then dip out into dishes and set in 
the sun until the sirup becomes almost jelly-like in 
thickness. From sixteen to twenty hours of bright, 
hot sunshine should be enough. One cannot always 


rains and clouds are frequent. The sirup will thicken 
just left on the shallow dishes and set in a dry room. 
When thick enough put in small jars about pint size 
and seal tight. This is not absolutely necessary, but 
everytning keeps better with air excluded. Jelly 
glasses may be used very well, made air-tight by past- 
ing on fold after fold of tissue paper smeared with 
flour paste. Press this down smoothly and firmly, 
squeezing out all bubbles or wrinkles, and it can be 
made absolutely air-tight. Cooking will take all the 
color out of the berries, so just before taking them 
off the stove add enough pokeberry jelly or some 
fruit coloring to make any color desired; they are 
far prettier, and appearances go a long way in mak- 
ing things taste better. Don’t put in tinware in the 
sun, but any kind of earthen or glassware will answer. 
Fiies, bees and insects of all sorts would swarm about 
if not covered over, and frames covered over with 
wire gauze netting will serve every purpose. Mos- 
quito netting will do if the wire cannot be obtained. 

—N. C. 


One of the best articles to stow away on the shelf 
for use in an emergency is a can of extract of beef. 
With a little hot water a bowl of very rich soup may 
be made in a moment’s time, or if there are left-over 
vegetables a vegetable soup can be made in five min- 
utes. It requires but a spoonful of the extract for a 
bowl of soup, so that in point of economy in time, 
strength and money it cannot be excelled. 


Grape fruit or shaddocks are best served in the 
most simple way. Cut them in two across the car- 
pels and serve a half on each plate. When they are 
used as a course for dinner they are often prepared 
with wine and sugar and allowed to stand some time 
in a cold place before serving. Cover each half with 
granulated sugar and pour as much sherry as the 
shaddocks will absorb. 


The curious method of burying a fowl that is either 
very fresh or threatens to be tough, which is often 
adopted by French cooks, may have a suggestion in 


it to some country housewives. The fowl is wrapped 
in a cloth and put ina fairly deep hole in the yard 
and well covered with earth; it is usually left all 
night, though it may be buried in the morning for use 
at a six o’clock dinner. 


That familiar expression in the fruit trade, a ** baked 
banana,” does not refer to a banana that has been 
baked in a culinary sense. But any wholesale dealer 
in the fruit will tell you that it is a banana that has 
been too hastily ripened in a garret, the result being 
that, while it is nice to look at, it is squashy inside. 
Bananas are picked green in order that they may not 
decay during the voyage northward, and are ripened 
in dry upper rooms, in which stoves raise the tempera- 
ture to a more than tropical ardor. It is a banana 
that remains too long in one of these rooms, or gets 
too near a stove, that is, in trade terms, a “ baked 
banana.”—New York Sun. 
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LADY’S BOOKKEEPING.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In our household we keep a very strict account of 
all our expenses. Properly speaking, my husband at- 
tends to the strictness, and I to the accounts. 

You see I am in charge of the “petty cash,” and 
am provided with a tin box containing any number of 
smaller ones labeled “ rent,” “ wages,” “coal,” etc. 

This I find to be an excellent plan, only sometimes 
I borrow from “ wages” and get awfully mixed when 
I pay it back out of * coal,” particularly when I come 
short a cent or two and have to ask “clothing” for a 
loan; in time when this interchange becomes too 
complicated, I dump the bones all out and begin 
anew. My husband objects to this system on the 
ground that he never knows where we stand, and 
that he dare not touch the contents of the boxes, rear- 
ing the result might be disastrous to the balance; and 
speaking of the balance makes me think of all my 
trials and tribulations at the end of the month. 

I start with a fresh sheet of note nicely ruled with 
red ink, write out neatly all money received, money 
expended, ditto; but then the queerest things happen, 
sometimes my expenditures exceed the amount re- 
ceived all the way from ten cents to ten dollars. 

When it happens that I should have a balance and 
I find myself lacking, well! that is not so difficult, 
because I can always supply the difference out of 
another little box which I keep in my jewelry drawer 
for such emergencies. My sin invariably finds me 
out, for in running over the addition my husband is 
sure to bring to light a mistake, and that mistake will 
often be the very sum I have added, causing my poor 
husband to wonder “Where in thunder I got that 
from?” 

I think bookkeeping and the stage are similar, at 
least in one respect, there is room for “a much-needed 
reform.” 

First of all “debit ” and “credit” are like a row of 
brownstone houses, you never know which door is 
the correct one, having to begin at the end of the row 
and count before you dare boldly to draw your latch 
key and enter. 

Mr. B. always tells me just to look in 4zs book if I 
want any information on the subject. I tried it once, 
but like the man that visited the Bowery “ I'll never 
go there any more.” 

One year my husband opened a bank account in 
my name. Somehow the stubs and cheques, like 
“Betsy and I,” agreed to disagree, and after a rather 


sarcastic note from the bank, pointing out that it was 
not customary to overdraw an account, we gave that 
up also. 

I am now trying’ to find a simple and easy plan 
that guarantees me to come out even every month, 
I don’t want a balance, when it’s there there’s no 
place for it, and only causes me much trouble. If 
anybody can give any information on this subject I 
should be so pleased, and so would my husband. 

E. BrRors vAN HEEKEREN. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“PITY 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

There is a good English word which formerly had 
several beautiful meanings, and which we have nearly 
lost the use of in these latter days—*“Lady.” Its down- 
ward course may have been traced for nearly twenty 
years by newspaper jokes too familiar to bear repeti- 
tion. We thought we had reached the bottom when, 
some time ago, a witness in a divorce case testified 
of the defendant that, “ She was very much of a lady 
when she wasn’t drunk.” But since then even lower 
depths have been in evidence. 

It is such a pity! I think we should at least be- 
moan its loss decently and pass some resolutions of 
condolence. It was such a beautiful word, and we 
do miss it so. 

I do remember—not an apothecary, but two sisters 
who, when I was a child, always seemed the personi- 
fication of the word “ladylike” to me. They had 
gentle, quiet ways of doing things, and low voices. 
I couldn’t then have explained why it was, but some- 
how for years afterwards I never heard the word lady 
without thinking of the Misses D. 

One thing that made them seem different from 
other people was that they wore their hair only waved 
in front and plain behind, at a time when it was the 
fashion to have the head look like a last year’s 
bird’s nest in the wind. 

Let us hope that twentieth century usage will 
restore my lady to her own again. 

HELEN F. Lovett. 


TESTS OF PURITY OF WATER. 


The popular standards of the purity of water are clear- 
ness, tastelessness and colorlessness, and yet they are in 
reality less desirable qualities than are softness, freedom 
from putrescible organic matter, and stability in storage. 
For instance, a colorless and perfectly clear ground water, 
especially when high in nitrates, will, if confined in open 
reservoir, promote and support a more vigorous growth of 
organisms and may become fouled and polluted to a much 
greater extent than will many surface waters similarly con- 
fined and either deeply colored by dissolved vegetable mat- 
ter, or loaded with clay and sand insuspension. Likewise, 
a water meeting the requirements of the popular standard, 
but containing much lime and magnesia, particularly in 
the form of sulphates, is unfit for use in boilers and houses, 
while a ground water containing peroxide of iron will 
cause much trouble and annoyance by the deposits of iron 
rust in the distribution pipes, and will prove very unsatis- 
factory in washing and in cooking.—Literary Digest. 
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[We invite correspondence of inguiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ENGLISH MUFFINS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I am desirous of procuring the best recipe for“ Eng- 
lish Muffins,” and I hope some of your readers will 
furnish me one through the columns of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING. M. S. 

DorRCHESTER, Mass. 

BROWN BREAD ONCE MORE. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

One pint each of rye, Indian and graham flour, one 
pint of molasses, one quart of water, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one heaping teaspoonful of soda. Steam 
three hours, then let it stand awhile, uncovered, in 
the oven. JESSICA, 

LEICESTER, Mass. 


PURITAN CAKE. 
Eaitor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of your readers kindly give a recipe for 
“Puritan Cake?” It is a New England recipe, and 
I heard of it first in Providence, R. I., and also in 
New Bedford, Mass., but do not know how to send 
an inquiry there. I hope Goop HousEKEEPING may 
be able to produce it. K. M. A. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. _ 


KNITTING PATTERNS AGAIN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Perhaps the following may be of use to “* Mrs. A. 
C. R.,” Springfield, Mass., who speaks of wanting 
knitting patterns. A. S. C. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


BOLTON LACE.* 

19 stitches. 

1. K 4, to, n, k 3, n, to, k 3, n, to, k 3. 
. Plain to last st, k and seam that. 
K 6, to, n, k 1, n, to, k 3, n, to, k 4. 
Same as second. 
. K 8, to,-k 3 tog, to, k 3, n, to, k s. 
Same as second. 
. K 7, n, to, k 3, to, n, k 3, to, n, k 3. 
. Plain to last 3 stitches, n, k 1. 
. K 5, n, to, k 5, to, n, k 3, to, n, k 2. 
1o. Same as eighth. 


Aunt w hn 


*Key—K, knit; to, thread over; n, narrow; st., stitch; tog, to- 
gether ; o.tw, over twice; p, purl; 0, over. 


11. K 3, n, to, k 7, to, n, k 3, to, n, k 1. 
12. Same as eighth. 


WORCESTER LACE. 
17 stitches, 


1. K 4, to, n to end of needle. 2, plain. 
3. K 7, to, n to end of needle. 4, plain. 
5. K 8, to, n to end of needle. 6 and 7, plain. 
8. Bird off 3; rest plain. 
11 stitches. Knit across plain three times. 
1.°K 4, 0 tw, n, o tw, n, o tw, n, k 1. 
2. K3,purli1,k2,p1,k2,pi,k 4. 3,4 and 5, plain. 
6. Bind off 3; rest plain. 
EDGES. 
8 stitches. 
1. K 2, purl 1, k 2, o tw, n, k 1. 
. K 3, purl 1, k 2,0,n,k 1. 
. K 2, purl 1, k 3, otw, n, k 1. 
. K 3, purl 1, k 3, o tw, n, k 1. 
. K 2, purl 1; rest plain. 
. Bind off 2, k 4, 0, n, k 1. 
g stitches. Knit across plain. 
1. Slip 1, k 2,o tw, k6. 2, 3 and 4, plain. 
5. Slip 1, k 2, 0 tw, n, otw, k 6. 6 and 7, plain. 
8. Bind off 5, k 8. 
12 stitches. 
1. K3,n,0,k1,0,k6. 2, plain. 
3. K2,n,0,k3,0,k6. 4, plain. 
5. Slip 1, n, o, k 5, 0, k 6. 
6. Bind off 3; rest plain. 
7 
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.K2,0,n,k1,n,0,k5. 8, plain. 
. K 3, 0, k 3 tog, 0, k 6. 10, plain. 
12 stitches. 
1, 0tw, ka 
2. K 3, purl 1, k to. 
3. K3,n,0,k3,0,n,k 4. 4, plain. 
5. K 5, 0, k 3 tog, 0, k 6. 
6. Bind off 2; rest plain. 7 and 8, plain. 
g stitches. 
t. Ku orm, 3. 
2. K 5, purl1,k 4. 3 and 4, plain. 
5 K 4, otw,n, o tw, n, k 2. 
6. K 4, purl 1,k2,pi1,k4. 7, plain. 
8. Bind off 3; rest plain. 
11 stitches. 
K 20, 6, & 
K 3, 0, n, 0, n, k 5. 
K 11,0, kt. 
K 5, 0, n, 0, n, k 4. 
K 12, 0, k 1. 
K 7, 0, n, 0, n, k 3. 
K 13, 0, k 1. 
K 9g, 0, n, 0, n, k 2. 
K 3,0, n. 10, plain. 
K 4, 0, n, o, n, k 5, 0, n. 
. K2,n; rest plain. 
13. K 5, 0, n, o, n, k 3,0, n. 
14. K 2. n; rest plain. 
15. K 6,0, n, 0, n, k 1, 0, n, 
16. K 2, k 3 tog; rest plain. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 

MUCH IS SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 

ALL OF THIs is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Someis read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 

To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of *Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 

A FEW PAGES of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit- 
giving of the times. 


THE LESSON OF THE MOTHER, 
Over Which a Young Man ‘“ Pondered.” 

OU see how. it is, my dear,” he said, taking her 
soft hand which had never done very hard 
work, and patting it reassuringly, “ I’m poor 
—only a thousand a year, dear—and we shall 

have a struggle to get along at first ’’— 

“JT don’t mind that in the least,” she interrupted, 
stoutly, rubbing her cheek softly against his hand. 

“* And,” he pursued, graciously having allowed her 
interruption, ‘we shall have to come down to strict 
economy. But if you only manage as my mother 
does, we shall pull through nicely.” 

* And how does your mother manage, dear?” she 
asked smiling, but very happy, at the notion of the 
mother-in-law cropping out already. 

“T don’t know,” replied the lover, radiantly, “ but 
she always manages to have everything neat and 
cheerful, and something delicious to eat—and she 
does it all herself, youknow! Sowe always get along 
beautifully, and make both ends meet, and father and 
I have plenty of spending money. You see when a 
woman is always hiring her laundry work done, and 
her gowns and bonnets made, and her scrubbing and 
stove blacking done, and all that sort of thing—why, 
it just walks into a man’s income and takes his 
breath away.” 

The young woman looked for a moment as if her 


breath were also inclined for a vacation; but she 
wisely concealed her dismay, and, being one of the 
stout-hearted of the earth, she determined to learn a 
few things of John’s mother, so went to her house 
for a long visit the very next day. Upon the termina- 
tion of this visit, one fine morning John received, to 
his blank amazement, a little package containing his 
engagement ring, accompanied by the following letter: 

“T have learned how your mother ‘ manages,’ and 
I am going to explain it to you, since you confessed 
you don’t know. I find that she is a wife, a mother, 
a housekeeper, a business manager, a hired girl, a 
laundress, a seamstress, a mender and patcher, a dairy- 
maid, a cook, a nurse, a kitchen gardener, and a gen- 
eral slave for a family of five. She works from five 
in the morning until ten at night, and I almost wept 
when I kissed her hand—it was so hard and wrinkled 
and corded and unkissed! When I saw her polishing 
the stoves, carrying big buckets of water, and great 
armfuls of wood, often splitting the latter, I asked her 
why John didn’t do such things for her. ‘Why— 
John ’—she said in a trembling, bewildered way—* he 
works in the office from nine until four, you know, 
and when he comes home is very tired; or else—or 
else—he goes down town.’ Now, | have beccme 
strongly embued with the conviction that I do not care 
to be so good a ‘manager’ as your mother. If the wife 
must do all sorts of drudgery, so must the husband; 
if she must cook, he must carry the wood; if she 
must scrub, he must carry the water; if she must 
make butter, he must milk the cows. You have 
allowed your mother to do everything, and all that 
you have to say of her is that she is an ‘excellent 
manager.’ I do not care for sucha reputation, unless 
my husband earns the name also; and, judging from 
your lack of consideration for your mother, I am quite 
sure you are not the man I thought you were, or one 
whom I would care to marry. ‘Asthe son is, the hus- 
band is,’ is a safe and happy rule to follow.” 

So the letter closed, and John pondered—and he is 
pondering yet.—Selected. 


CONCERNING MIRRORS. 
Looking-glasses of old were highly polished metal 
plates ; they were small, and provided with a handle. 
Grand ladies entrusted their mirrors to the care of a 
female slave, says an Italian writer, whose duty it was 
to keep them clean and free from stain or rust, and 
hand it to her mistress when the latter required it. 

The Chinese and Japanese formerly used mirrors 
made of a simple metallic plate. The Japanese had 
a story of the invention of the mirror. The Sun 
goddess, they said, once upon a time got into a great 
rage about something, and retired to a cavern, vowing 
that she would never come out again. 

As she was the mother of light her retirement put 
the whole earth in darkness. The other gods and 
goddesses did all they could in order to persuade her 
to come out again, and finally invented a mirror, 
which they placed at the entrance of the cave. 

The angry goddess looked at it, and, seeing, as she 
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thought, another goddess whose beauty was equal to 
her own, emerged, mad with jealousy from her retreat, 
and the land was once again illuminated by the light 
of the sun. 

Glass mirrors are supposed to have been first used 
in Sidon. Like almost everything else, they were 
very dear for a long time after their introduction. 
We read in a letter, written in 1673 by Colbert to the 
Count Auvaux, that even if mirrors had been manu- 
factured in France at that time, nobody but the king 
would have been rich enough to buy one. 

The annual manufacture in Europe at the present 
time, according to the latest statistics we have been 
able to get, is something like 1,850,000 square yards 
of looking-glass. 

In the mirrors of to-day the light is reflected bya 
layer of silver or an amalgam of tin, but a proportion 
of light is lost in the process of reflection, and the 
image is less luminous than the original. 

The value of a looking-glass is usually estimated 
by the thickness of the glass, because the thicker they 
are the stronger they must be ; but, speaking scientifi- 
cally, thick glasses are defective, because the outlines 
of the image reflected are less clearly defined. 

There are really three reflections, and consequently 
three images in every glass mirror; one from the upper 
surface of the glass, the second from the lower surface, 
and the third from the metallic layer at the back. 

An ideal mirror is one with a perfectly flat surface ; 
but it is only possible to obtain this result in compara- 
The larger glasses do not re- 


tively small glasses. 
flect a true image because it is not possible to make 
them quite flat. 


WHO MAKES THE HOME. 

“Loving words and kind acts are the staple of this 
home-making business, but it seems hard for men to 
realize that love is a woman’s existence. There are 
many unhappy homes in this fair southland of ours, 
and the general idea seems to prevail that woman is 
to blame. There are many women having sweet and 
lovable dispositions that acquire a bad temper simply 
through a husband’s neglect. 

‘“*Why should a man treat his wife more politely be- 
fore marriage than after? True there are many men 
who are ever the embodiment of gentleness and civil- 
ity, but it is the common everyday man of whom I 
write, men who are ‘ April when they woo, December 
when they wed.’ It is truly wonderful to note the 
difference in such a man six months before marriage 
and six months afterwards. He seems to lay aside 
his gallantry as a thing of the past, or, perhaps, he is 
saving it forsome special occasion. Notice him when 
he comes to a meal; he eats in silence, or gives only 
monosyllabic answers to his wife’s inquiries, then 
gathers up his politics or journals and sits ‘as grim 
as a bear,’ while his wife keeps respectfully silent, 
afraid of boring him. In the parlor he selects the 
comfortable easy-chair, never thinking to offer it to 
his tired wife who humbly takes the straight-backed 
rocker that affords no rest to her tired limbs. He 


never takes her with him on a drive; he forgets that 
the fresh air and gay fields and the song of the birds 
were once sources of delight. 

“ Again, very few men are careful to see that their 
wives have amusements and pleasant companions as 
they are to seek out those agreeable to themselves. 
They seem to have an idea that home duties will be 
neglected if they are afforded these pleasures. A 
selfish man usually fancies himself the very pink of 
husbands and wonders why his wife looks thin and 
jaded, smiling in that mechanical way, when he is 
doing so much to make her happy and he at once 
scores her down as ‘ moody’ and obstinate, when it is 
only the refiex action of his own selfishness to which 
he is stupidly blind! 

“And so it is that woman makes the home, but it 
will be a grand day when men realize that love and 
kindness go far in making the woman.”—Cor. Atlanta 
Constitution. 


The Wise Outing Woman. 

What a blessing those women are who go about 
“picking up the dropped stitches in life,” who 
remember what others forget and who know just what 
to do and how to do it in every emergency ! 

By a special dispensation of Providence there 
is one such in every community, and, better yet, at 
every summer hotel and boarding house through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. The Humane 
Society, individually and collectively, know her and 
her services, but they award her no medal, though 
she is a life saver and benefactor to countless thou- 
sands. In addition to the actual service rendered, 
she teaches many a lesson to the inexperienced, who 
pass it on until some things become the heritage of 
the race. 

She may be a lonely old maid, whose chief posses- 
sion is good health, which she guards by means of 
preventives and simple remedies. For instance, she 
has a hot-water bag, which she uses as a “ warming 
pan” for damp sheets on cold nights by the sea. 
She carries a spirit lamp, which she lends more often 
than she uses: mustard leaves, which she invariably 
gives away; brandy, which some stranger always 
finds handy; nails and hammer, which she will use 
for the benefit of the hookless. She has novels that 
suit all tastes, perfect crochet needles, odds and ends 
of canvas with which she shows the latest patterns to 
those interested. 

Or, she may be the mother of some sturdy boys and 
girls, who are provided with old jackets and stout 
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boots, and therefore do not worry her life out by slip- 
ping out in a pelting storm to see whether the old 
hen has laid an egg in the haymow, or the sea has 
washed up another treasure. 

She has arnica for sprained ankles and essence of 
ginger for “sucha pain.” If she does not own one 
of the neat little medicine cases such as are every- 
where displayed this year, and which fill a long-felt 
want, her bottles, including some special prescription 
that she has found never failing, are packed in old 
muslin and linen, valuable on their own account for 
the probable cut fingers and sore toes. These bot- 
tles were put into a tin box, or old basket, and 
wedged so tightly that scatter-brained Tom carried 
them all the way with “ never a spill.” 

She has pieces of cloth like all the frocks and all 
the trousers, a bag of buttons, shoe laces galore, pins 
and hairpins, and good black darning wool, which 
experience has taught her can never be found any- 
where except “just around the corner” from her 
own house. 

And with all these things, and a supply of under- 
wear which nearly bursts the corners ot the shabby 
old trunk that so many eyed suspiciously when it was 
first deposited on the piazza, she found room for 
some cards for solitaire, a box of dominos, and a 
game of backgammon or halma for the older children. 
The “ middling-sized ” youngsters are provided with 
a slate and pencils, which latter she deals out ** judg- 
matically,” one at a time. For the five-year-old she 
carried a box of beads, while the baby crowed with 
delight to see his dear dog with the chewed ear leap 
into his arms when the trunk was unpacked. 

Books she had none till the little ten-year-old 
invalid pleaded for her fairy tales and the bedtime 
Uncle Remus. The mother has no time to read 
novels, and her fancywork she declares consists 
entirely of the darning stitch. 

This woman, be she maid or matron, is a ben- 
ediction to the forlorn misanthropes who bewail a 
day’s imprisonment in hotel parlors, reiterating in 
dull monotones that they “ neverrdreamed of such 
weather.” 

She can talk servants or science, pastry or politics, 
and, best of all, is a good listener. She soon becomes 
an authority, and when she waves farewell to those 
on the hotel piazza, there is but one comment: ‘She 
was a nice woman.” 

Why? Because she knew what to put into a trunk. 

It is a lesson worth acquiring.—New York Times. 


The Expensive Fad of Economy. 

There are few fads so expensive in the end as this 
uncontrollable money-saving mania that grabs a girl 
as regularly as the seasons change. Unlessa girl has 
plenty of worldly wealth she can’t afford to practice 
economy, since for every nickel she saves she spends 
a quarter on the strength of it. 

A crowd of young women were discussing this 
very question a few days ago. 

Said one: ‘Josephine and I count on spending 
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thirty cents a day for our luncheons. If our checks 
happen to be twenty or twenty-five cents we are so 
hilarious that we immediately march off and invest 
in half a pound of eighty-cent candy. If we don’t 
take that method of ridding ourselves of the money 
we've saved we have a luncheon the next day that 
would make a king envious.” 

“TI have always had a longing for one of those 
pretty embroidered table centerpieces,” spoke up 
another, “and the other day a friend gave me one. 
Of course I was too delighted for mere words, but I 
soon found out that I really hadn’t a table pretty 
enough to go with it. After I got the table I wanted 
a new banquet lamp. I’m sure that the fact that 
I got the centerpiece for nothing has cost me at 
least $12.50. Tne centerpiece is probably worth 
about $1.50.” 

“That reminds me of one of my experiences,” 
spoke up a third girl. ‘* Mamma struck a sale of 
satin slippers and bought me a pair of pale helio- 
trope ones. I think she got them forty cents cheaper 
than the ordinary price. Well, those slippers were 
tumbled around and looked at, but never worn, be- 
cause I hadn’t a single party gown that was near the 
proper color to match them. I couldn’t endure it 
longer, so I finally invested in heliotrope stockings, 
a heliotrope gown and pale heliotrope gloves. I 
really didn’t need a new evening outfit, but I had the 
slippers, you know.” 

Yes, everybody knew. There wasn’t one gir! in the 
whole crowd who had not gone through the same ex- 
perience.—Chicago Record. 


Living Out of Doors. 

Americans as a Class, and especially the women, 
are not a rural people, although it is the fashion to be 
so, and the bit of green which is only a step from the 
kitchen door is not always appreciated. But if a 
French family occupies any house in a row, and par- 
ticularly if an arbor over which a vine luxuriantly 
grows graces the little yard, the case is different. A 
smali table and chairs find a place there, and the 
mother and children spend much of the day out of 
doors. Luncheon for the family is frequently served 
beneath the mantle of green; toys, books, even the 
sewing machine is brought out, and the bit of court- 
yard becomes for the time the home sitting and sew- 
ing room. 

A large tree in acity yard is worth more than the 
rent of the rooms within. A simple bench, such as 
are seen in the parks, beneath its shade, successfully 
begins and ends the effort to achieve an out-of-door 
living place for the young woman whose vacation 
does not mean an outing, the mother who spends her 
summers in town, or the father, who never leaves 
the office except nights and Sundays, and by and 
by to die. 

If every householder would in the early spring 
take as much pains with the back of her house as she 
does with the front, she would be surprised at the 
result of her effort. A little leaven of this sort goes 
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a good way. One careful tenant in a block spreads 
the contagion of neatness and lessens by a much 
larger proportion than she realizes the discomfort 
of her surroundings.—New York Times. 
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Cooking Water. 

Few people know how to cook water. The secret 
is in putting good, fresh water into a neat kettle, 
already quite warm, and setting the water to boiling 
quickly, and then taking it right off to use in tea, 
coffee, or other drinks, before it is spoiled. To let it 
steam, simmer aad evaporate until the good water is 
all in the atmosphere, and the lime and iron and 
dregs left in the kettle—bah! that is what makes a 
good many people sick, and is worse than no 
water at all. 

A critical taste will detect at the first mouthful, if 
the nose has not already demurred and given warn- 
ing, the faintest trace of dead water in tea, coffee, por- 
ridge and many other items designed for the stomach. 

More frequently than otherwise the breakfast kettle 
is set boiling with a remnant of yesterday’s supply in 
it; the coffee urn has been neither washed, dried, 
sunned nor aired ; possibly in the interest of a rigid 
and mistaken economy, some of yesterday’s coffee is 
also “ boiled over,” and the partakers wonder at their 
lassitude and dyspeptic conditions. Whatever is 
neglected the tea kettle and its associate pots should 
be thoroughly cleansed, dried and aired every day, 
and in no case should water that has stood over an 
hour in pitcher, pail, or kettle, be used for cooking. 

If people will drink tea and coffee let them atleast 
have it as nearly free from poisonous conditions as 
possible. That much benefit may be derived by 
many people from drinking hot water is not disputed, 
but the water should be freshly drawn, quickly 
boiled in a clean and perfect vessel, and immediately 
used. The times of using, the adding of milk, mint, 
lemon, or other fruit juices, is a matter of preference 
or special prescription.—A Lady Physician. 


The Delicious Peach. 

* There are but few people who know how to serve 
peaches and cream in a manner worthy of the lus- 
cious luxury,” observed a lady the other evening at a 
restaurant where the fruit had been placed before her 
in an altogether unattractive style. ‘Let me tell 
you,” she continued, “‘ how to present the fruit in a 
manner fit for the gods. To begin with, take two or 
three large freestone peaches, yellow ones, fair and 
smooth, for each guest whom you expect to serve. 
Place them in a vessel and pour very hot water upon 
them until they are entirely covered. Let them re- 


main in the scalding water for half or three-quarters 
of a minute, and then pour a covering of cold water 
upon them and add a lump of ice as large as a 
cocoanut. 

“After they have stood in the cooling bath ten or 
fifteen minutes lift them out one by one and remove 
the skin, which can be done with surprising ease by 
starting it with a knife and pulling it gently with the 
fingers, as one does in peeling tomatoes after similar 
treatment. The only difference is that the skin comes 
off peaches more easily than it does off tomatoes. 
When the skins are removed put the peaches into a 
large earthen dish, being careful to pile them on top 
of one another as little as possible, and place the 
vessel in the refrigerator. Ten minutes before it is 
time to serve them lift them carefully, one at a time, 
into a large cut-glass dish—a salad bowl will answer 
capitally—and cover them over with finely-chopped 
ice. At the table the hostess is to serve them in flat 
plates—not in small, deep dishes—and for each per- 
son there must be a fork and a small fruit knife, with 
which the pits can be removed easily and without any 
‘mussiness.’ Served in this way and with fine sugar 
and acut-glass pitcher filled with rich, golden cream, 
a dish of peaches becomes a beautiful, luscious, melt- 
ing dream. Over such a dainty one may reverently 
thank nature for palates and heaven for peaches.— 
New York Herald. 

Evolution of the Chafing Dish. 

The aristocratic chafing dish bids fair to become a 
democratic utensil in tenement-house reform. In 
nickel silver the dish costs as high as $25, but differ- 
ent sizes are being put into the market now in granite- 
ware, which run as low as $1.50. These cheaper 
dishes serve their purpose equally well, and it is the 
hope of the philanthropist to introduce them into the 
workingman’s home, so that he can have a hot supper 
without the discomfort of a hot coal stove at his back. 
So far the concoctions cooked in the chating dish 
have been delicate and dainty, but experiments are 
being tried to see if heartier viands cannot be pre- 
pared over the alcohol lamp. Eggs are easily cooked 
for breakfast in several different ways, one of which 
is with anchovies. First slices of bread must be 
toasted and placed on a dish, spread with anchovies, 
from which the heads and backbones have been taken. 
‘The best are those packed in bay leaves and spices. 
If the bread scorches, a wire stand should be used. 
The ingredients are five eggs, a large tablespoonful of 
butter, four of cream, salt and pepper. When thick- 
ened pour over the anchovy toast and serve. Coal 
roast veal may be used up by cooking in bits in the 
dish with a cupful of gravy, a half-teacupful of milk, 
a can of mushrooms, yolks of twe eggs, pepper and 
salt. Heat gravy and milk, add beaten eggs slowly, 
then mushrooms and in a few minutes the veal. An 
ingenious housewife will soon discover endless variety 
in chafing-dish viands. Its use in summer in flats and 
tenement-house kitchens is sure to prove a blessing.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Contributions for this department are always in erder, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shail be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzz_e. 


374.—DISGUISED BOOKS. 

We may speak in the simplest language and yet not be under- 
stood—the hearer hearing but not comprehending. The story 
of acertain thoughtful boy has not been contradicted, which 
assures us that having finished drawing the outlines of a horse 
on his slate he printed underneath this simple announcement, 
“This is a horse.” Now he might have added, “anda boy 
drew it,” but perhaps he was bright enough to foresee that no 
one beholding the drawing could fail to apprehend that fact. 

Should some one say “I have an ax to grind,” who knows 
how thoroughly deceived perhaps more than one of his hearers 
might be as to the thought of the speaker? To say that a book 
is a book is stating the case truly enough— but there are books 
and books, oh, such a variety!—some good, others bad, and 
still others worse than bad. But only one variety of books 
can be further considered at this writing, and that is those 
which are described as are God's angels by Lowell, when he 
says, “All God’s angels come to us disguised.” Readers of 
the “Quiet Hours” department who possess “that eye which 
glances through all disguises” will more or less promptly un- 
mask and name the required books. 

1. I am always used in all kinds of books, 
Be they grave or gay, heavy or light ; 
But in the book I now name I caused much shame 
And my color was brilliant and bright. 


2. You all should some pity feel 
When my condition I've stated, 
For I've no friends—no home, 
And belong to a nation hated. 


3. A thing of beauty am I, 
I never do any one harm, 
But instead, many ladies wear me 
As a sort of acharm. 


va Two little mites of mankind are we, 
Not very large, not very strong; 
Sometimes we delight, sometimes torment, 
Do you know to whom we belong? 


5. Of two names I’m composed, 
And by all, it is reckoned, 
You'll be restless with my first 
And quiet with my second. 


6. Often in daylight I’m seen on the street, 
And am then not an object of fright, 
But people in terror will fly from me when 
I'm out in darkness of night. 


7: One poor woman by me was undone, 
Although she’d been strictly admonished 

Not to think of me once, or her friends would be 

By the consequence greatly astonished. 


A humble structure was I, 
My occupant more lowly still, 
But, though years ago we both passed away, 
Our fame ‘tis impossible to kill. 
9. You're enjoying me now, 
And I say in my rhyme, 
Though you may have had many, 
You've had but one at a time 


Io. 1 am what all men wish to be, 
And for me they struggle and toil; 
I oft am achieved by the city bred man, 
And oft by the “tiller of soil.” 


i. To try me, you'd better wear gloves, 
Or the trial will be apt to give pain ; 
Now | know you surely will guess me, 
For I’ve opened my “ chest ” so plain. 
12. lam what men oft ridicule, 
And often, again. will prize ; 
I admit, that at times, I’m not very deep, 
But at others am thought very wise. 


13. I'm a brave nobleman, 
Living right in your day; 
To do deeds of valor 
Is forever my way. 


14. You all of you have 
This knowledge obtained, 
That, though I was lost, 
I've since been regained. 
15. If you should visit two noted places 
Where two different nations dwell, 
And should you describe what you saw there, 
My name you'd certainly tell. 


16 My first is what we are told all is; 
My second, the ladies wish to be ; 
I'm sure none of you have my first, 
But you all look my second, to me. 


17. I'm a companion to youth; sometimes they turn 
My pages into a song, 
And older ones often study me too, 
For fear of quoting me wrong. 


18. My beginning was joyous and glad, 
There was music, the laugh and the joke, 
But alas! I was afterward sad, 
For I ended in ashes and smoke. 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars, for the first 
correct and complete list of answers to the above eighteen 
“disguised books;” Second Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for the second ditto; 7rd Prize, one 
year’s subscription to Amateur Gardening, for the third correct 
list. Give in addition to the name of each of the eighteen 
books, also the name of its author. Should any of the stanzas 
be found to admit of more than one answer, three may be 
offered if so many good ones can be discovered, but in awarding 
prizes the author’s answers will be given the preference, and 
the next best acceptable answers will follow. Supplemental 
lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be determined by 
date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the last 
twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank tobe found om page sw 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or tt will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, July 28, 94. 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
PRIZE PUZZLES NOS. 371 AND 372. 
In the May number of Goop HouSEKEEPING there was 
something said about “the patient person,” “ conscientious 
study,” etc. Proofs have come to the puzzle editor that there 
is a good deal of truth in what was there stated, and the results 
of the examinations of the prize puzzle contest lists for that 
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month are so satisfactory that scores instead of three prizes 
would have been won had as many been offered. 

The first prize, $3, for the first correct answers to both the 
Anagrams and the Enigma, has been won by Mrs. E. T. New- 
comb of Albany, N. Y. The second prize, one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for the first correct answers 
to the Anagrams, goes to Mary E. Campbell of Davenport, Ia. 
The third prize, one year’s subscription to Amateur Garden- 
ing, for the first correct answer to the Enigma, has been awarded 
to Mrs. H. L. Roberts of Winsted, Ct. 

371.—An Anagrammatical Aviary. 

. The cider, Duke, The Eider Duck. 
. O, ballroom rite, E. L., Baltimore Oriole. 
. Al word make ? Meadow Lark. 

. Run on test, Turnstone. 

. Was Ray’s Co., Cassowary. 

. Trim pagan, Ptarmigan. 

. Ted Hood, The Dodo. 

. Lone aged leg, Golden Eagle. 

. Nor Mr. Coat, Cormorant. 

. O, ode on glass, Soland-Goose. 

. Ted, govern Lula, Golden Vulture. 
. Crab, Lena, Barnacle. 

. Big mink cord, Mocking Bird. 

. Lest he hover, The Shoveler. 

. N., this rat leg, The Starling. 

. Burt owns H. R. H., Brown Thrush. 

. K. Y. Elkhart’s, The Skylark. 

. O, yex thee? The Oxeye. 

. N. flog Y. car, Gyr Falcon. 

. Bid Mum H. grin, Humming Bird. 

. Sow the wall, The Swallow 

. Fresh gin, Ik, Kingfisher. 

. The use to Tim, The Titmouse. 

. Rose bag K., Grosbeak. 

. Fold chin, G., Goldfinch. 

. My pet rose, T. R. L., Stormy Petrel. 

. Juba Ley, Blue Jay. 

. Any car? Canary. 

. Ma W., see! Sea Mew. 

. Look, N. bib, Bobolink. 

. Dock stove, Stockdove. 

. The cat err? Chattever. 

. C, we poke rod, Woodpecker. 

. Here, mow my all, Yellow Hammer. 
. Sober fad—dip air, Bird of Paradise. 
. Ma, get H. pie, The Magpie. 

. Dear R. on best rib, Robin Redbreast. 
. Torrid bail, Tailor bird. 

. Her C the tub, The Butcher. 

. Run Dora Ren, Roadrunner. 

. Hertin mat, The Martin. 

. Lightning heat E., The Nightingale. 
. Pens and heat log, Golden Pheasant. 
. Lappend r-s, Sandpiper. 

. O star, Hal’s bet, The Albatross. 

. How tip hill power? The Whip-poor-will. 
. It cheer bird, The Rice Bird. 

. H. E. Tod corn, The Condor. 

. A fed rifle, Fieldfare. 

. U rock stage, Goatsucker. 
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372.—Biographical Enigma. 
My whole is a quotation from Horace (Cowper’s translation, 
Book II, Ode 10), containing 81 letters. 

1. My 47, 4, 11, 19, 58, 22, “ That mighty orb of song.” [man.” 
2. My 3, 70, 12, 71, 1, 30, 78, 60, 23, 52, “ The last great English- 

3. My 50, 77, 43, 67, 7, “ The father was of Tuscan song.” 
4. My 76, 32, 10, 16, 80, 50, 66, 81, “* Nature formed but one such 
man.” ({sheep. 
5. My 74, 42, 17, 6, 31, 28, Whom Cimabue found among the 


6. My 51, 64, 62, 18, 76, “ Last of the Puritan Tribunes, and 
the best.” {craft.” 

. My 20, 79, 63, 49, 345 72, 53, 755 39 “ Laureate of the gentle 

. My 61, 29, 2, 33, 69, “ The hero born by whom the undaunted 

Tyrolese were led.” {and is worth a million fighters.” 

. My 35, 54, 12, 9, 36, 24, 15, 28. 59, 45, 48, “ Set free the negro 

. My 26, 46, 44, 56, “ The Shepherd-poet.” 

. My 5, 66, 40, 13, 71, 37, 23, 55, “ Monarchs bowed the trem- 

bling hmb and thanked him for a throne.” 

. My 9, 8, 68, 25, 73, 39, “ Rome’s sublimest homicide.” 

. My 27, 14, 80, 57, 38, “ Expires a driveler and a show.” 

. My 65, 21, 41, 46, “Perished by the justest doom which ever 

the destroyer yet destroyed.” 
1. Milton. 6. Adams. 
2. Wellington. 7. Hans Sachs. 
Dante. 8. Hofer. 
4. Sheridan. g. Wilberforce. 
5. Giotto. 10. Hogg. 
“If winter bellow from the north, 
Soon the sweet spring comes dancing forth 
And nature laughs again.” 

The following persons, in addition to the prize winners, cor- 
rectly answered both prize puzzles: Massachusetts—Miss M. 
L. Ames, Marlboro, Mrs. Jennie C. Fletcher, Milton, Mrs. Lucy 
C. Mitchell, Melrose, Mrs. Carrie F. Saunders, Lawrence, 
Mrs. C. H. Farnsworth, Cambridge, Miss A. S. Clark, Cam- 
bridge, Emily C. Upton, Amherst. Mew Yor£—H. E. Mitchell, 
M. D., Troy, Raleigh W. Holden, Honeoye Falls, Lucy Wade 
Herrick, Geneva, Mary C. Wood, Ithaca. Pennsylvania— 
Jessie A. West, Philadelphia, M. N. Robinson, Lancaster. 
New Jersey—Alice l’Anson, Newark, Mrs. C. W. Stoddard, 
Arlington. A/ichigan—Grace E. Palmer and Mrs. A. O. Jop- 
ling, Marquette. Mrs. J. M. K. Southwick, Newport, R. L, 
Harriet Almira Blogg, Baltimore, Md., J.G. Shearer, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Mrs. D. Burlingame, Earlville, Ill., Mrs. F. A. 
Millard, Burlington, Ia., Annie M. Donaldson, St. Louis, Mo., 
Mrs. A. H. Pierson, Northfield, Minn. 

The “Aviary” was correctly answered by Mrs. Walter H. 
Quimby, Haverhill, Mrs. George W. Morse, Newtonville, and 
Henry Dwight Brooks, Westfield, Mass.; Lucius Barnes Bar- 
bour, Hartford, and Mrs. H. L. Beach, Bristol, Ct.; W. E. J. 
White, Woodstock, Vt., Catharine McGivern, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mrs. J. B. Paxton, West Philadelphia, Pa., Cora E. Wissler, 
Richmond, Ind., Ida Lewald, Burlington, Ia., Mrs. Marie L 
Dosch, Hillsdale, Or. 

And correct answers to the “ Anagram” were sent in by Mrs. 
F. C. Bigelow, Worcester, Grace W. Fletcher, Milton, Mrs. F. 
A. Birge, Southampton, and Mary Whiting White, Whately, 
Mass.; Mrs. J. B. rinch, Olean, N. Y., Mrs. H. S. LeRoy, 
New York, N. Y., M. Y. S. Harrower, Chatham, N. J., Lucy 
F. Bittinger, Sewickley, Pa. 

In several cases the word “the” before certain names of 
birds was omitted, and in others the article was added, both re- 
sults, of course, conflicting with the anagrams. And such an- 
swers as the following were found: No. 3, Malow Drake; 12, 
Bal Crane; 32, Rat Catcher; 39, Butcher Bird. 


11. Napoleon. 
12. Brutus. 
13. Swift. 

14. Nero. 


Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 
I take so much pleasure in working your puzzles, that is com- 
Birds of gaudy plumage, birds of sweetest song, 
Flutter all around me as I move along. 
One by one I trap them, place them, as you see, 
Where I hope they'll please you, in my aviary. 
Round me, too, I gather men of much renown, 
And your great enigma I have made my own. M.N.R. 
In answering “ Well-known Works of Fiction” last month, 
we said there were “only three correct lists.” Honorable 
mention should have been given Mrs. W. H. Trippet, Deer 
Lodge, Mont. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Gogp HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


The special papers which appear in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
‘Contributors to GooD HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springtield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor's earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,’ and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, willbefiled away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


A MIDSUMMER MENU. 

Miss Parloa still writes from Paris, and in the 
present number of Goop HouSsEKEEPING describes 
and reports “ Some French Cookery Lectures,” which 
will be found especially interesting to those who 
have attended similar ‘ demonstrations ” 
country. 


in this 


“A Mother’s Heart” is the title chosen by Adeline 
C. Topham for her touching story. It was a poor 
old negro who touched the chords of that mother’s 
heart, and awakened its nobler and sweeter impulses, 
in a manner which will be found described in a 
pathetic way by the author. 

A new series is opened in the present @imber— 
one to which every reader will instinctively turn, as 
soon as the title is noticed—* Secrets of the Toilet.”’ 
Clara B. Miller is the author, and the initial chapter 
deals with “ Faded Faces,” and how they may be 
restored to youth and beauty. Of course it is neces- 
sary to begin with this department, as it is the pur- 
pose of coming numbers to instruct in the prevention 
of such fading, and consequently to avoid the neces- 
sity for restoration. 


In quite a different vein, A. Lewis Wood gives 
“The Pedigree of Some Old Friends,” referring to 
potatoes, corn and beans—articles which cannot be 
spared from our tables. 

In connection with all the rose shows and private 
displays which are now at their height, the second 
number of M. J. Plumstead’s “Facts and Fancies 
About Roses,’ 
regarding this queen of all the summer flowers, will 


* conveying so many interesting things 


have especial attraction. 


“Rosamond E.” displays the courage of her con- 
victions, and speaks plainly her opinions in regard 
to a somewhat needed reform, under the title of 
“The Father’s Responsibility in the Home.” 

Mary Livingston Andrews, the author of the very 
readable series “Around the Dinner Table,” devotes 
the present paper almost entirely to manners and 
customs in other climes and times, gathering many 
interesting facts regarding the dinner customs of the 
world. 


The second number of the “Fruit as a Food” 
series deals with the currant and the raspberry. 
Mrs. Van Wyck wastes no words in praise of these 
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standard fruits, but tells clearly and concisely how to 
get the best articles of food from them. 


So many of our lady readers are now giving atten- 
tion to the bicycle that they will be glad to read what 
Helena Rowe has to say on the subject of dress in 
connection with cycling—as well as in connection 
with several other seasonable diversions—in her 
monthly article on how “To Dress Well and Eco- 
nomically.” 


Emma Paddock Telford also writes about “ The 
Currant and its Uses,” very sensibly premising that 
“perhaps of all the small fruits there is none that is 
more satisfactory for table use the year around.” 


Mrs. Arthur Stanley always writes directly and to 
the point, and her series of papers on “ Beds and 
Bedding ” are no exception to the rule. The present 
number treats of “ Use and Care,” and is well worth 
reading and pondering. There are some thoughts 
especially adapted to warm weather. 


“Amateur Nursing in the Household” is an im- 
portant as well as an interesting topic, especially to 
those who cannot afford to hire a trained nurse, or 
for any reason are unable to do so. 


Mabel Irene Putnam, who writes about “Shoes 
and Stockings,” leaves present fashions to take care 
of themselves, and delves in ancient history to some 
extent, in order to discover to what degree and how 
the shoe and its allies figured there. 


It isa hackneyed theme—* The Problem of Mis- 
tress and Maid’”’—to which Grace Duffield Goodwin 
contributes her quota in the discussion of the rela- 
tions of servant-girl theory and practice. There is 
no probability that the question will ever be any 
nearer a “settlement” than at present; so there can 
always be plenty of interesting things said regard- 
ing it. 

The original verse of this generous number begins 
with the frontispiece, “The Timid Lover,” by Mary 
Clarke Huntington, which is faced by “The Songs 
My Mother Used to Sing,” by James Rowe. Then 
we have “ Lilies, Tall and Fair,” by Walter A. Weaver; 
“Queen and Pauper,” by Ruth Hall; “ Along the 
Way toward Heaven,” by Clark W. Bryan; “ After 
the Rain,” by Irene Putnam; “The Sixth Sense,” by 
E. A. P. H.; “Bobolink Song,” by Katharine H. 
Terry; “At th’ End o’ th’ Road,” by Walter M. 
Hazeltine; “ Polly Making Tea,” by Florence Scol- 


lard Brown; “The Lovely Rose,” by William Brun- 
ton; “In Summer Days,” by Eben E. Rexford. 


There are the usual departments, brilliant as ever, 
and not a whit less attractive on account of the sup- 
posed dullness of the summer season. 


IN UNPLEASANT PLACES. 
LITERARY PIRACY. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The New York Literary Weekly—May 3—contains 
on its editorial page a poem styled, “Some Literary 
Questions,” credit being given to Life. Being sure 
that it was “Original in Goop HousEKEEPING,” } 
searched and found it, with different title, in your 
January issue, and written by Mary Packard Rollins. 
The first verse was omitted in the Literary Weekly. 

DopcGE CENTER, Iowa. F. 


The following is the poem referred to in the 
above communication, written for and originally ap- 
pearing in Goop HovuseKEEPING for January, 1894, 
as mentioned. It has since been widely copied 
under various heads and various credits, and some- 
times without any credit whatever :— 

WHAT, WHEN, WHO, ETC. 
Pray, what did T. Buchanan Read ? 
At what did E. A. Poe? 
What volumes did Elizur Wright? 
And where did E. P. Roe? 
Is Thomas Hardy nowadays ? 
Is Rider Haggard pale ? 
Is Minot Savage? Oscar Wilde? 
And Edward Everett Hale? 
Was Laurence Sterne? was Hermann Grimm? 
Was Edward Young? John Gay? 
Jonathan Swift? and old John Bright? 
And why was Thomas Gray ? 

Was John Brown? and is J. R. Green? 
Chief Justice Taney quite ? 

Is William Black? R. D. Blackmore ? 
Mark Lemon? H. K. White? 

Was Francis Bacon lean in streaks ? 
John Luckling vealy? Pray, 

Was Hogg much given to the pen? 
Are Lamb’s Tales sold to-day ? 

Did Mary Mapes Dodge just in time? 
Did C. D. Warner? How? 

At what did Andrew Marvell so? 
Does Edward Whymper now ? 

What goodies did Rose Terry Cooke ? 
Or Richard Boyle beside ? 

That gave the wicked Thomas Paine, 
And made Mark Akenside? 

Was Thomas Tickeli-ish at all ? 
Did Richard Steele, I ask ? 

Tell me, has George A. Sala suit? 
Did William Ware a mask ? 

Does Henry Cabot Lodge at home? 
John Horne Tooke what and when? 

Is Gordon Cumming? Has G. W. 

Cable-d his friends again ?—Mary Packard Rollins- 
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Stealing from the pages of Goop HousEKEEPING, 
and copying from it without due credit, has become 
altogether too common to be proper, and this prac- 
tice, properly speaking, ought not to be quite so 
common as it is. 

The latest occurrence of this kind, that has been 
brought to our notice, is that of a “Slumber Song— 
Baby and I,” written by Mrs. George Paull, and ap- 
pearing as original in Goop HouseKEEPING for Sep- 
tember, 1891, which appears in Current Literature 
for June, 1894, credited to the Boston Beacon. We 
append the correct copy of the poem as it originally 
appeared in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

SLUMBER SONG. 

Adown the twilight river we float, 

Baby and I together, 
Gliding along in our little boat, 

Baby and I together. 
Down to the wonderful land that waits 
Where the river flows through the sunset gates, 
While the silvery stars keep watch and ward 


As we drift beneath their loving guard, 
Baby and I together. 


Adown the river we softly glide, 
Baby and I together, 
As the day goes out on the ebbing tide, 
Baby and I together. 
The twilight river is broad and deep, 
So close to the shadowy banks we keep, 
While drowsy poppies nod and sway 
And sleepily beckon us to stay, 
Baby and I together. 


To Slumberland our craft we steer, 
Baby and I together, 
Slowly but surely our port we near, 
Baby and I together. 
Where the Dream tree spreads its branches wide 
And scatters rare fruit on every side, 
Down the twilight river we float along 
While lapping waves croon a tender song, 
Baby and I together. 


The fair little head is drooping low. 

Baby and I together, 
Gently into the harbor go. 

Baby and I together 
Have reached the shores of Slumberland 
By whispering breezes softly fanned. 
Amid the fleet that are anchored fast, 
Hush, we are safely moored at last, 

Baby and I together. 

—Mrs. George Paull. 


The Ladies’ Journal, edited by Miss J. H. Wether- 
ill, is published at Toronto, Can. This journal, for 
some time, has been a constant plunderer from the 
pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING without due credit, 
and continues its thieveries by copying Mrs. Plum- 
stead’s “Alphabet of Puddings” from the April 
Goop HovusEKEEPING into its May number, and Ella 
Lyle’s “ Hard Times,” from the same issue of Goop 
HOvsEKEEPING, into its June issue, uncredited. 


Warranted Not to Cut in the Eye, and to Keep in any 
Climate. 

SUSAN JANE:—It is somewhat difficult, from the de- 
scription you give of your needle, to say whether a camel 
could go through the eye or not. The “needle’s eye, as 
we pass by,” is always found at the other end from the 
point of the same piece of domestic mechanism. 

Dororuy Q :—The elegiac poem, beginning, 

“ Mary had a little lamb, 
A little lamb, a little lamb,” 
was not written, as has often been said, by a poet of the 
nineteenth century. It was found in an old scrap book 
by the founder of the Kindergarten system. 

A SUBSCRIBER wants to know, you know, if the phrase 
“ A wet sheet and a flowing sea” means just what it says. 
Certainly it does. What else could it mean, pray? 

MEHITIBLE SMITH inquires, “Is it not fair to presume 
that the men who inveigh against women’s rights are, 
matrimonially speaking, in the wrong box?” We can't 
say, for the life of us, but they are in a bad box, surely. 

A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT wishes us to tell him how 
long it would take to cover a ten-acre lot with grass by 
making “two blades of grass to grow where only one was 
grown before.’ 


’ This “sum” may be easily ciphered out, 


we should say, by the simple rule of three. 

HISTORICAL ENQUIRER:—Is the word “fad” derived 
from the compound word “fiddle-faddle?” If so, why 
not fall back upon the original as being more euphonious 
and understandable? We must refer our correspondent 
to the dictionary men of the day for elucidation. As 
Artemus Ward would say, this is “two mutch.” 


This column of useful information will be kept open 
until sundown each day, during the summer months, for 
questions of every name and nature, and answers of simi- 
lar shades and colors, inasmuch as the asking of bogus 
questions, for the purpose of giving bogus answers to the 
same, is quite a popular “fad” of the day. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
ComPILeD Bits oF HovsEHOLD Fact AND FANcy. 

The man who goes courting with a typewriter is never 
safe. 

What class of tradesmen succeed best by going to the 
wall? Paper hangers. 

He is a gallant man, indeed, who always stands up for 
women—in a street car. 

Camp chairs are now covered with plush and bordered 
with tiny tassels of silk. 

Do not confine your children to your own learning, for 
they were born in another time. 


‘‘ Jimmie, where did you get this five cents?” ‘It’s 
the money you gave me for the heathen, mamma?” 
“ Then why did you keep it?” 
a heathen.” 


**My teacher said I was 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

We have placed the entire charge of our advertising departments of 
Goop HoOuSEKEEPING and AMATEUR GARDENING in the hands of 
Mr. H P. Hubbard, with headquarters at 38 Times Building, New 
York, to whom all correspondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 

Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AMATEUR GARDENING CO., 

Publishers AMATEUR GARDENING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 $120 00 | Fourth $150.00 

One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 6750 Cover 80.00 

On ter P er time, 25 P. 5 
e-quarter Page per 25-00 illustration, 37.50 , Page. 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts ; Months’ Contract, Io per cent 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 


AMATEUR GARDENING isa bright, snappy, and suggestive illus- 
trated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Cultivators 
of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th of each 


month. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 

15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 33% Extra for Guaranteed 
Preferred Positions. Three Columns to the page 10 inches long. 

Copy must be received not later than the first of the month to 
insure insertion. 

(Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
ence about either publication, to 

H. P. HUBBARD, MANAGER, 
38 Times Building, New York City, 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 


application to 
CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PUBLISHERS, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
Or, No. 38 Times Building. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 
A VEGETARIAN VIEW. 


Goop HousEK2EPING does not suit me, smelling too much of the 
butcher for a vegetarian. ww. 9.3. B. 

MONTREAL, CAN. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING so easily leads everything of the kind, that 
it may be said to be the only magazine focused for women in the 
home. A. E. W. 

Boston, MAss. 

Goop HousEKEEPING is by all odds the finest magazine of its 
kind in the world, and I feel competent to judge, for 1am always after 
every help that can better our home. Mrs. D. A. R. 

Bay City, 

I consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING the very best magazine of the 
kind, and I would not be without it for anything; in fact, 1 do not 
believe I could keep house without it. Mrs. F. S. C. 

Grunpy CENTER, IA. 


We find nothing in the housekeeping line so practical and at the 
same time so pure as Goop HOUSEKEEPING. — Chicago Free 
Methodist. 

Goop HouSEKEEPING has now become an authority in all things 
pertaining to home living. . It is brimful of new ideas.—Harrisburg 
Telegram. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the “Queen of the household magazines,” 
is promptly at hand, and, as usual, is bright, entertaining and prac- 
tical.—Olathe Mirror. 

Every number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING gives evidence of great 
care and judgment in preparing and arranging its articles.—San 

rancisco Hotel Gazette. 

Goop HovUSEKEEPING is a model magazinefor thefamily. There 
is not a magazine of its kind which equals it in usefulness or value.— 
The Dickinson (Dak.) Press. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a welcome visitor. The Springfield 
Republican calls it “ The best of Domestic Monthlies,” and it hits 
the mark exactly.— Western Plowman. 

Goop HousSEKEEPING is well named. Its suggestions from month 
to month are such that if its kindly advice was taken America would 
be the land of happy homes.—Harrisburg Morning Call. 

The number of good things which Goop HOUSEKEEPING puts 
into every number is marvelous. Any lady who sees one number will 
not be content without seeing another.— Western Recorder. 

“He who lives happily lives well,” and it is the effort of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to illustrate how the duties of the practical house 
keeper can be lightened with the best possible results.—Boston 
Herald. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING was never more valuable or popular than 
now, and the promise of numerous features of special interest for the 
coming year will intensify its usefulness and popularity.—Southern 
Cultivator. 

We would as soon think of going to sea without a compass as to try 
to keep house without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Any one who has 
seen it once must be of the same opinion.—Herald and News, West 
Randolph, Vt. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING should be regularly read in every house- 
hold. A careful study of its pages from month to month will im- 
prove and lift to a higher plane, the domestic life of any intelligent 
family.—Baltimore Telegram. 

The course of this steadily prosperous publication [Goop HovsE- 
KEEPING] shows that it is entirely possible to merit and win success 
by adhering to the good old-fashioned way of giving sound, sensible 
value for the money.—Saturday Vox Populi. 

Goop HousEKEEPING is universally admired by the ladies. There 
is not a single number but that many times pays for itself in good 
suggestions about matters of special importance to housewives, and 
in fact all ladies, for it confines itself to no one thing.—Westborough 
Chronotype. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to be a 
“ood provider” at a reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile will 
lay up in store much valuable experience.—General Christian Advo- 
cate, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NO VACATION FOR MANY. 


Employers Plead that the Times are Hard. 


WHEN ESCAPE FROM DEBILITATING SUMMER IS NOT POSSIBLE, THOUSANDS WILL FOLLOW THE 
EXAMPLE OF MABEL JENNESS. 


ACATIONS are in sight—for some. But 


there are myriads of overworked men and 

women who will get no vacations this year, 

who will stay at home and simply work and 

suffer. Employers plead hard times. But 
these tired-out, too often uncomplaining men and 
women, need to be told how poor they, and not their 
employers, really are. They endure the worst kind 
of poverty, as if it were something there was no use 
struggling against—poverty of blood and nerves; and 
it is not until their bodies and 
brains break down that they com- 
plain and seek help. 

Continued headaches, poor ap- 
petite, a constant tired feeling 
and nervousness should con- | 
vince any reasonable person of | 
the need of a tonic and restora- 
tive for exhausted blood and 
nerves. The ideal invigorator 
and reconstructive remedy for a 
“run-down” system, for thin, 
poor blood and diseases of liver, 
kidneys and stomach is Paine’s 
celery compound. It feeds worn- 
out nerve centers and builds up | 
the strength and elasticity of the | 
body. One takes on new weight 
with its use; pale cheeks gain 
color, and the skin, undoubtedly 
the best index of health, is 
cleared up and freed from the 
disfiguring signs of the bad humors that are in the 
blood. Miss Mabel Jenness, who is celebrated the 
country over for her successful crusade for physical 
culture among the gentler sex, has set them a good 
example, as appears in a letter written by her from 
Washington. 

“T was induced,” writes Miss Jenness, “to try 
Paine’s celery compound at a time when I was suffer- 
ing from overwork and the effect of an accident. | 
began immediately to realize tonic and blood-nour- 
ishing effects. I take pleasure in saying that, although 
opposed to medicine in general, I really consider this 
an excellent preparation. 

“T have not been able to take one day’s rest since 
I returned from my long, hard western trip. I am 
sure were it not for Paine’s celery compound, which 
has a tonic effect, I should not be able to keep up and 
work hard. 

“I recommended Paine’s celery compound to a 
friend who dined with us yesterday, and on leaving 
here she went and bought a bottle. I shall do all I 
can for it, for I believe in it.” 


MISS MABEL JENNESS. 


So the society woman, whose health and grace are 
famous the country over, and who is in a position to 
command the best medical advice, finds in Paine’s 
celery compound the same relief from the effects of 
overwork and illness that the poorer, harder working 
woman finds. And it is within the reach of all. 


Approaching summer casts its shadow on many a 
mother’s heart. Every summer safely passed is a 
golden milestone in baby’s life. 
But think of the countless little 
lives that in June, July and 
August are to swell the list of 
infant deaths under five years. 
How many a mother would like 
to hide her precious baby in her 
bosom till the danger is passed. 
But she must know that only in- 
telligent, thoughtful care can 
keep the baby well. High tem- 
| perature with improper feeding 
now brings dread cholera infan- 
tum, diarrhcea and convulsions. 
With the use of proper food, and 
there is nothing so absolutely 
good as lactated food, these dan- 
gers may be avoided. 

Reports from homes all over 
the country, and especially from 
the large institutions where the 
great number of infants gives 
ample data for accurate judgment, show that babies 
thrive best upon lactated food. 

The supreme importance of pure, nutritious nour- 
ishment, and the long study by many of the most 
prominent physicians in the country of infant dis- 
orders from mistakes in diet, led to the preparation 
of lactated food. Next to pure mother’s milk, it is 
the most nourishing, strengthening, readily digested, 
and most palatable food that can be given a baby. 

It more closely resembles mother’s milk than any 
other food known. Its basis is sugar of milk, which 
is the basis of mother’s milk. With this is combined 
the nutritive elements of wheat, barley and oats in 
such proportion as best meets the requirements of 
the rapidly growing child. 

Baby must eat well to keep up strength and resist 
disease. 

The prettiest babies are the healthy, chubby, rosy 
ones. Lactated food gives babies solid flesh and 
bones and saves their lives when threatened with wast- 
ing diseases. It isto be had at any drug store, and is 
so inexpensive that no mother need be without it. 
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If it is true—and who doubts the cor- 

rectness of the saying—that “the pen is 

mightier than the sword,” the claim may be justly 

made that the pencil not only outnumbers both of 

these, but is more useful and more used than the 

pen, and at once prettier, more peaceful, and less 
disastrous and destructive than the sword. 

Before pencils were invented and used, goose quills 

did the work that both of them are now appointed to 

do. There were ad pencils 


long use in the manufacture of what are known as 
“lead” pencils. So are thousands of other papers, 
sermons, addresses, editorials, reports, business docu- 
ments, political harangues, commercial memoranda, 
etc., and it is The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company’s 
graphite pencils that are doing the larger part of this 
world-wide work-day service, easily, serviceably and 
satisfactorily. The graphite is mined at Ticonderoga, 
N. Y. Here the Dixon Company has an immense 

water power, where Lake 


then; something unknown at 
the present day, although the 
general speech of the people 
is now as then of a lead pen- 
cil. But lead or no lead, the 
crude plummet and pencil of 
only two or three generations 
ago, has been evoluted into 
the handy, useful and attract- 
ive looking pencil of to-day ; 
has gone the way of all the 
earth, with the wafer-box, in 
which were stored the thin, 
round, red wafers, with which 
we sealed our letters; the 
more aristocratic stick of seal- 
ing wax; and the sand-box 
that held the sand, then doing 
the service which the blotter 
pad does now. 

But it is the pencil of to-day 
that this paper is dealing with. In order to treat the 
subject intelligently, we take for our object-lesson 
text a representative establishment in this line of 
commercial traffic—The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, with works and general offices in Jersey City, 
N. J., and Graphite mines and mills at Ticonderoga, 
N. Y. We select this concern, as it is the oldest, 
largest and most comprehensive representative of the 
industry of pencil making and dealing in the world. 

Joseph Dixon, the founder of The Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, was a native-born Yankee, having 
first seen daylight at Marblehead, Mass., in the last 
year of the eighteenth century. His greatest inven- 
tion was that of the plumbago or black graphite cru- 
cible, for reducing the finer metals, and he had also 
a wide and valuable reputation as a manufacturer of 
Dixon’s “carburet of iron” stove polish. It is with 
a pencil that these lines are written, but not a lead 
pencil,unless graphite may be called “lead” from its 
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George pours its waters into 
Lake Champlain, with a 
ninety-foot square six-story 
building for the preparation 
of the graphite after mining. 
The process of preparing the 
graphite is thus described in 
a booklet recently issued 
under the title of “ The His- 
tory of the Lead Pencil :” 
“The graphite is first re- 
duced to an impalpable pow- 
der by grinding. Water is 
then added, and the substance 
is run through mixers in a 
fluid state, in order to com- 
bine with it whatever quantity 
of clay may be necessary to 
give it the grade desired. 
The more clay, the harder the 
lead, and vice versa. After 
this mixing has been done, which is performed en- 
tirely by machinery, the mass is taken from the mix- 
ers and run through filter-presses in a way to exclude 
the water and reduce it to a doughy consistency. In 
order to make the mixing still more thorough, this 
doughy mass is then passed through dies, by which 
is meant plates with numerous small perforations, 
under great pressure, from which the lead—as it is 
called in deference to common phraseology—issues 
in tiny rods or wires, in general appearance not un- 
like the lead that is put into the pencil, but instead 
of being dry and brittle, being still in a moist or soft 
condition. The material receives this treatment re- 
peatedly through dies with apertures of different 
diameters, until finally, when the mixing has been 
satisfactorily completed, and the mass is in proper 
condition, it is passed through a set of dies of the 
exact diameter of the lead that is to go into the pen- 
cil. Deft fingers take the product in this condition, 
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straighten out the leads, and cut them to lengths of “gray goose quill’ was “all the sound we heard,” 


about three feet. At this stage it is still compara- 
tively soft and pliable. After being cut, the leads 
are allowed to dry, and are then cut to the required 
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pencil lengths and packed in crucibles and burned 
for several hours, in order to extract the last degree 
of moisture that remains, and to bring the lead to its 
final condition. The lead is now ready for inserting 
in the wooden case.” 

The companion product for these graphite pencils, 
as fashioned and formed for vusiness purposes, is 
cedar wood, from which the wooden cases are largely 
made. The source of this supply is Florida, and the 
extinction of the supply of black walnut woods is 
being repeated in the rapid wasting away of the once 
supposed to be inexhaustible supply of cedar wood. 
So pronounced is this condition of affairs fast becom- 
ing, that some other source of supply will be found 
necessary at an early day. The same 
authority, above mentioned, gives the 
following particulars regarding the 
handling of the cedar wood in prepara- 
tion for pencil cases, with a product of 
30 000,000 pencils a year by The Joseph 
Dixon Company alone: 

** The cedar is shipped from Florida in 
small blocks or slabs, a little longer than 
a pencil in length, a little wider than 
four or six pencils in width, and of proper thickness. 
Notwithstanding it is carefully assorted where milled 
out, the first treatment that it receives when it reaches 
the Dixon pencil factory is careful selection as to 
grade; and then follows the dyeing process, in case 
the wood is to be colored, for certain grades of pen- 
cils, and the treatment which takes out the essential 
oil, and last, but not least, the processes which season 
it perfectly.” 

But as in the case of the destruction of the whale, 
and of the complete abandonment of the whaling 
fields, when Pennsylvania first poured its oceans of 
oil out of the earth, so will some other material be 
found for the pencil wood, when the present source 
of supply has become exhausted. 

“Where liberty dwells, there is my country,” and 
it may as surely, if not patriotically, be said, where 
paper dwells, there is the pencil. The connection 
between these sayings is in “the application on’t,” 
and in recognition of the solemn fact that liberty 
would not be worth much without paper, and the 
country, nowadays, of much account without the pen- 
cil. The evolution of the old-time lead plummet, and 
the omnipresent pencil of to-day may well furnish 
foundation material for a brief but interesting story 
illustrated with sketches of a schoolboy, and aschool- 
girl as well, with “ plummet” and “ruler,” drawing 
the lines for a forthcoming writing lesson, on a sheet 
of foolscap paper; when the scratchy tracings of a 
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save now and then the often dolefully and long- 
drawn exclamation of * Master, please to mend my 
pen.” Looking at the then and now of these things, 
as it appears to us at present, we 
have a dissolving view of dropping 
easily from the ridiculous to the 
sublime, instead of ** from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous,” a more often quoted saying. 
The fiat plummet, in turn, was fashioned into a some- 
what crude, oval-shaped pencil, then into a round 
one, the slate pencil doubtless furnishing the pattern 
or form to work from. 

In brief, the plummet has gone, and is almost for- 
gotten. The crude lead pencil: has been fashioned 
into comely, graceful shapes of graphite, at once use- 
ful and ornamental, easy to handle, con- 
venient to carry, often poised on the 
ear, where it should never be found; 
serviceable to the household, counting 
room, restaurant, schoolroom, and do- 
mestic and social as well as business 
life; the studio of the artist, the work- 
shop of the mechanic, and indoors and 
out, everywhere. With the pencil 
we make memoranda of what we 
are to do, and records of what we 
have done; with it we write our 
orders for the marketmen, and 
keep the run of things in the 
home life; note down headings 
for sermons, speeches, addresses 
and “talks;” put on paper sug- 
gestions, reminders, conclusions 
and data of the times, of when and 
where we came into the world, what we 
do while in the world, and make mention 
of what we are intending to leave behind 
when we go out of the world. So on, 
and so on. These are some of the things we do 
with pencils, and after a recital of this bit of history, 
the inquiry comes without effort, “ What should we 
do without the pencil?’ If any wiseacre is wise 
enough to inform us, will he or she please rise and 
* communicate.” 

Oft and often valuable improvements are the result 
of no special effort or circumstance—are not * born,” 
but, like Topsey, they “ growed,” and came to matur- 
ity by means of the elements they fed upon. The 
pencil, once a luxury, is now a necessity, and to-day 
is in every man’s hand, and every woman’s pocket— 
whenever her pocket can be found—and on every 
school teacher’s and every child’s school desk. With- 
out it, commercial life would be brought to a stand- 
still; domestic. doings would be paralyzed, and social, 
political and religious circles and arenas would be 
but barren fields of human activity. 

The most gratifying feature of this pencil industry 
is the fact that the American make is found vastly 
superior to the foreign or imported article. The 
Dixon pencils were first introduced into our schools 
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in 1872 and their superiority over those of other 
manufacturers has been remembered during all the 
years that these school-day little ones have been 
becoming “children of a larger growth,” until it is 
only truth to say, that not only everybody uses pen- 
cils, but that everybody uses the Dixon American 
graphite pencil. 

There is such a variety of these that time and 
space would fail to enumerate them. In brief, there 
is the ordinary black pencil, the red pencil, the blue 
pencil, the green pencil, the yellow pencil, the terra- 
cotta pencil, and the most dreaded of all these 
among literary contributors to journalism is the little 
blue pencil, which the editor sometimes wields so 
unmercifully. There are soft, medium and hard 
pencils, draughtsmen’s pencils, architects’ and artists’ 
pencils, lumber pencils, black and colored crayons, 
prominently listed, to which many other names might 
be added; all of the best quality of material and 
finest make and finish. 

The comprehensive finale of this story may best 


be told by a paraphrase of Leigh Hunt’s “ Abou 


Ben Adhem,” something like this :— 


“ Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase !— 
Awoke one night from a sweet dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 

‘ What writest thou? and with what kind of pen?’ 
The Vision raised its head, and quickly then 
Replied, ‘ With pencil, and the very best, 

And the Dixon Graphite leads all the rest !’” 


There is probably no illustration quite so humorous 
and catching as the above, which has been for years 
a leading feature of the company’s advertisements, 
and, we suppose, indicates the pleasure of the coming 
men and women at having a pencil so satisfactory. 


Fugitive Verse. 


RELIGIOUS. 
GOOD NIGHT, GOD BLFSs YOU. 


Thrice happy man—thrice blest—is he 
Who through the mist of years discerns 
A mother’s face and to her knee 
From latter joys in fancy turns— 
Who feels her stroke upon his hair, 
Her lips upon his forehead ; yes, 
And hears again the simple prayer 
She uttered with her last caress— 
“ Good night, my child— 
God bless you!” 


Who backward over weary years 
Can turn in fancy to one night— 
One night of bitter words and tears, 
When his first dream of love took flight— 
And though it came with blank despair 
And tore two lives and souls apart, 
Can hear again that soft, sweet prayer, 
That sprang from out an anguished heart— 
“ Good night, my love— 
God bless you!” 


Who later still, when calmer days 

Had come with calmer views of life— 
When higher thoughts and better ways 

Supplanted vain and vulgar strife— 
Recalls a face to mem’ry fair, 

A love all hopeless—yet sublime, 
And hears again the gentle prayer, 

And feels once more the thrill divine— 

“ Good night, dear friend— 
God bless you!” 


Thrice blest is he—for manhood’s crown 
Is not from fame or fortune wrought, 
And one pure thought of love will drown 
A thousand dreams of battles fought. 


*Tis not the laurel wreaths men wear 
That heaven accepts, when all is past. 
A woman’s pure, unselfish prayer 
Through all eternity shall last— 
“Good night, dear one— 
God bless you!” 
—John J. Flynn, in Punta Gorda Herald. 


A CHILD’S LAUGHTER. 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds of earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together. 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundawn stirred, 
Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm, wan weather. 


One thing yet there is that none, 
Hearing ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of men beneath the sun, 
Hoped in heaven hereafter ; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light, 
Heard from the morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 

Never forth such notes, nor told 

Hours so blithe in tones so bold, 

As the radient mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 

If the golden-crested wren 

Were a nightingale—why, then 

Something seen and heard of men 

Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 

—Church Quarterly. 
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“IND 
ove, you are queen to me 
Qeen of heart 
(Yowned witha wild rose wreath — 
Nay, do not 
Sdawed this country lane — 
Krows 
me Ki you ther 
Under rose . 
Clarke Hunting tor. 
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